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FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 

Use Horsford s Acid Phosphate. 

Dra. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says : 


‘* Have found it of great benefit in nervous dis- 
eases—nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and think itis giving. great satisfac- 

tion it is thorougly tried.”’ 





N EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER (FRIEND) 
wants a tion. mn. Adare do some sewing. 
Good reference given. a ress 8S. R. SUTTON, 
Moore’s Mills, vutchess Co., 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT S8r., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


OUSEKEEPER, (MANAGER) WANTED IN 
family of two elderly Friends. Address or 


eall, immediately, 1725 Bouvier St, Phila. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, A POSITION 
as clerk in store in Indiana or Illinois. 
Address No. 








The Life of Samuel s" Levick 


Edited by Hugh Foulke. 
For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
Price, $1.50; by mail $1.68. 1500 Race St., Phila. 


JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Lonisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


puesense given if required. 
49, this Office 


“Southern Naren” 
r ‘The Friends in War Time.” 


Illustrated, gilt top, fine paper, large 8vo., 500 
pages. 


“This work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ, 
as well as by those who hope that future ages will 
ae the soldier and his trade from the earth.” _ 


Price reduced to $250, postpaid. 
Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 


Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 
with all its contents, she will continue work at 


1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
receive orders from her patrons and friends. 





Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695  Meeting-House 1895 


- Merion, Pennsylvania. 


ust published for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Binding. 
Price, 25 cents ; mailed or 30 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race 8ts., Philadelphia. 











The Residence of Stephen aitehell, deceased. ED vy ARD FORSYTHE, 
High elevation over-looking the famous Hockessin 

Valley, near Hockessin Station on the line of the B. Investment Securities. 
&0.B'R , & few rods from Friends’ meeting. Could 


have telephone connection with but little expense. 
Brick mansion, large stable, handsome lawn, with 
ten acresof productive land. Would make an ideal 


SUMMER RESIDENCE 


o gantieee of leisure, business man, or lawyer. 
d make it an inducement for a physician to 


| 
a 
oa Ste ae | 
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MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 
WESTERN LAND SOLD. 
Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties ot 


Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 
following towns: 





buy the property and locate here. For further par- poy a or. 
Minneapolis. 
L. 8. MITCHELL, Hockessin, Del during the latter part of February and nin May. 
- - As many investors have Sr ted to attend 
for = he can give 


To Shicentt Westtown Students. 


The Alumni Association of Westtown School hope 
soon to publish a fuller history of the school than 
has yet written. In aid of this the Committee 
of the Association ask the use of Lun pers or letters 
= throw light upon the early days of the insti- 


Any older students will confer a favor if aay — 
write their recollections of the carly lite and 
toms of the school. This matter is it ntended sclale 
for the com and will not be pone in any 
way without the express consent o: F the writers. 
Address communciations on this subject to 
W. W. and 8. B. _e ae Bs Pertown, Pe. Westtown, Pa. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends. 


By ALICE N, TOWNSEND. 


to mortgages and peace 
witbo attention to a more. in some localfties 
out much additional oe to investors, and 
visit some other localities later. 
wit ‘ou wish hisservices, 


call at Philadelphia office, 432 DREXEL BUILDING. 
What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of? 
Macbeth’s; but’ you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 





entities tant Book Association for Phils | [ndex, 
Price, 35 cents; by mall, 40 cents. Geo A Macbeth Co 
Send olaere to Pittsburgh Pa 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St , Phita. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHARLES DsGARMO, Ph_D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing = 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone IsSLanp. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin, 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for co ol. 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circularsto LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee ; 
ing is new and much 
{tary arrangements. Excel ent | 
Prepares for business or college 
tly located near the Hariem RB. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. x. 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 

Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Washington 


[| nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington 


leading to Classical, Engineering, 


| 


ealthfnlly and | 
| A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


Cold or Exposed ed 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 


by a 


Jackson VENTILATING GRATE. Each 


grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, 
s THE CHALFONTE gives. 


is sent free on request. It will help to decide. 


TELEPHONE 224. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed 
Comfortable 
Homelike 


Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach 
Open all the year 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue 


JAMES HOOD 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


The 


Elevator 


Steam Heat 
Home Comforts 


"| The Whittier, openan ithe Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 


aa@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


~ COMPOUND ) OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 
\T EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 


power. 


IT NOURISHES every part through the | 


blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising | 
Consul- 


cures. Home or Office Treatment. 


tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS SUCH AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES. TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C.'Dixon 


1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA 


Sun Parior. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


health,—these are what such a seaside home 
A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which h 
enerally sold 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 





STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


5 Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 


TOTO TO TO Te 


WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, . . . §c. up. 
Sewing Stands (half price) . . soc. up. 
Corner Cabinets, $1.00 up. 


CONROW, 


| Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
| 903-905 MARKET STREET. 


| John Faber Miller, 509 SWEDE STREET 





NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
| Counties. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 





- ‘RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street ahove Bace), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
&. B. Ricwarpes, THOMPSON SHOUEDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
VILL. 

A correct Jdeltef/, valuable as it ts, does not make a 
Christian. 
us, and that the government of our lives rests upon his shoul- 
ders, before we can feel that we are saved. 

SAMUEL J. LEVICK. 


and J ournal. 


f JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 1214, 


for many years, and died in 1849 ; his wife survived him 


| almost forty years, dying in 1886 at the extreme age of 
| ninety-seven years and six months. Samuel Jones Levick 


We must know the child born, the Son given, in | 


From a sermon in Philadelphia, time not stated, printed in his | 


recently-issued Memoir. 


WE SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN. 


{A correspondent, E. W., Horsham, Pa., says: ‘* Perhaps these 
are the lines inquired about some weeks since.’’ ] 
** WHENCE came and whither bound are we?”’ 
Holds something still of mystery ; 
But one grave thought is clear and plain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why waste an hour in vain regret, 
For common ills that must be met ? 
Why of the thorny road complain ? 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why wound, or cause a tear to start ? 
Why vex or trouble one poor heart ? 
Each hath its secret grief or care, 

Its burden that thou canst not share. 


The years glide by ; stand strong and true ! 
The good thou canst, oh, quickly do! 
Let gentle words soothe woe and pain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 
—E£iliza M. Hickok. 


Amonc the Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, from 


about 1840, when his active participation in the Society’s | 


affairs began, down to his death in 1885, hardly any one was 


better known, and few exerted a more marked influence, | to be as unreasonable as the message was unwelcome. 


| It said to him that he should leave the city and learn to 


than Samuel J. Levick. A memoir of him, prepared 
with conscientious care by Hugh Foulke, has now been 


published, and will be read with interest bya large circle, | which he thus underwent, but said that in yielding to the 
| requirement he found peace. 


not only of those who knew and appreciated its subject, 
but by others who did not know him, and who will now 


learn from its pages the earnest, forceful, and many-sided | §,: him a situation which was most favorable to his spirit- 


. | ual development. 
The name is | P 


But | 
there was a branch of the family in England, in Derby- | 


character of the man. 
The Levicks are presumably French. 
supposed to be derived from /’evegue, the bishop. 


shire, in the seventeenth century, and from this early in 


the period of William Penn’s colonial activities,—1680 | 


is the date assigned,—came Richard Levick and his wife 


Mary, to what is now Kent county, Delaware, where he | 


was thereafter a prominent and useful citizen. This 
Richard was the great-great-grandfather of Samuel J. 
Levick, whose father, Ebenezer, removed from Delaware 
to Philadelphia about 1806, and ten years later married 
Elizabeth Wetherill Jones, the daughter of Isaac and 
Mary. He—Ebenezer—was engaged in business here, 


' Life of Samuel J. Levick, Late of the City of Philadelphia. 
| Edited by Hugh Foulke.] Philadelphia: Printed by W. H. Pile’s 
Sons, 1896. Pp. 423. $1.50. 


Eighth month 30, 1819. 





| make a change of occupation. 





was their second child, the oldest son in a family of six 
children who grew up; he was born in Philadelphia, 


Tracing his descent in more detail than could be thus 
done in a paragraph, the memoir dwells with interest 
upon the several strains of blood which were united in 
Samuel,—the French Levicks, the English Wetherills, 
Manloves, Nobles, and Fearons; the Welsh Joneses, 
Lewises, and Hayeses,—and estimates as an important 
factor in his character the influence of inherited traits. 
These, with ‘‘ surrounding conditions, and devoted atten- 
tion to the Inward Voice,’’ says the memoir, made him 
** the natural man, the social man, and the gospel minis- 
ter that he was. He was alert, vivacious, and 
social. He was candid, persistent, and tenacious of 
rights. He was brave, honorable, and very tender- 
hearted. Not only could the social traits be noted, but 


| also the characteristics of certain individuals from whom 
| he had descended, though several generations removed.’’ 


The Memoir shows him an active and earnest young 
man, deeply engaged in the anti-slavery movement, and 
kindred reforms, in the period between his return from 
School at Westtown, and his going, in 1839, to Westfield, 
N. J., to learn the business of farming. In the chapter, 
‘« A Retrospect,’’ in which Hugh Foulke reviews Samuel’s 
life experiences, it is stated that: ‘‘ When in his 
twentieth year, looking toward a mercantile life, and 
expecting to be taken into the firm with his father, on 


| attaining his majority, a great trial came upon him, as an 


impression of duty.’’ This was a feeling that he should 


The still, small voice, 
‘now spoke to him, and the message which it brought 
was most unwelcome to the natural man, since it con- 
flicted with his inclination, and the requirement seemed 


be a farmer.’’ In after years he dwelt upon the trial 


‘«It not only brought his 
will under the discipline of the cross, but also provided 


. When following the plow he 
was favored, as his spiritual ear was attuned, to hear that 
inward voice which spoke to him and counseled him as an 
earthly parent does achild. Three lessons to be learned 
by every one who feels called to the work of the ministry 
in the Society of Friends,—a surrender of the will, an 
endeavor to be quiet, and a strict attention to the Inward 
Voice, were then given him, and it may be said that he 
learned them with thoroughness and fidelity.’’ 

After a year’s experience of farming, in New Jersey, 
he returned to the city for a few months, and in the 
Fourth month, 1841, was married, his wife, Ellen Foulke, 
being the daughter of Caleb, and the younger sister of 
our late friend Benjamin Foulke, of Richland, Bucks 
county. The young couple settled ona farm in Rich- 
land, and here, after less than a year and a half of happy 
married life, Ellen died. Samuel remained on the farm 
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until 1848, having siccciate: 1844, married Susanna M. 


Mather, of Whitpain, sister to the wife of Benjamin 
Foulke. Removing then to Philadelphia, he was in 
business with his brother William M. Levick, until 1857, 
when he returned to Richland—Quakertown,—and re- 
mained there until 1874, when he removed again to Phila- 
delphia, and here resided until his death. He was thus 
almost equally identified with the Friends at Richland, 
and the meetings in the city, and it may be said that all 
felt a common interest and sense of possession in him, as 
a neighbor, friend, and minister. 

Born before, the Separation, his parents, in that con- 
vulsion, had adhered to the Arch street body, and Samuel, 
as already mentioned, was educated at Westtown. But, 
as his Diary, (kept from the beginning of 1840 to the 
end of 1843), discloses, he was much drawn, in his early 
manhood, to our body, then represented in the Cherry 
street and Green street meetings. Many entries in the 
diary record his attendance at Cherry street, and Green 
street, and his satisfaction in doing so. The ministry 


of John Jackson, George Truman, and others he speaks | 


of in terms of appreciation. He 
was then a member of the 
‘« North meeting,’’ at Sixth and 
Noble, (successor to the old 
meeting in Newstreet, or Keyes 
Alley), and it does not appear 
what proceedings, if any, were 
occasioned by his thus attending 
the meetings of our body, which 
had then been made a specific 
cause of disownment in the Arch 
street discipline In the diary, 
Fifth month 7, 1841, under 
which entry several months’ 
events are summarized, he says, 
speaking of his preparations for 
his marriage: ‘‘I may here 
mention that I had left the 
North meeting, of which I was 
a birthright member, and had 
had my name entered as a mem- 
ber on the books of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting.’’ This con- 
cise allusion doubtless covers a 
considerable chapter of experi- 
ences, into which it is not neces- 
sary, even if it were altogether 
decorous, to inquire here, but which, if fully stated, 
would illustrate in an interesting way the relations of the 
separated bodies fifty-five years ago, and the system of 
discipline and usage which then characterized each. 
Samuel Levick, certainly, would find his natural and ap- 
propriate place in our body of Friends. The disclosures 
of his mental and spiritual attitude, in his diary, and the 
testimonies of his ministry, in the sermons which this 
memoir contains, show him to be in agreement with the 


SAMUEL J. LEVICK. 


two essential characteristics of this body : emphasis of the | 


distinctive Friends’ doctrine, the Immediate Revelation 
of the divine will ; and refusal to make so-called ‘‘ ortho- 
dox ’’ doctrinal views atest of membership. It is proba- 
ble, also, that in the two or three years before his retire- 
ment to the farm, in 1839, when he was deeply interested 
and daily engaged in the anti-slavery movement, the 
advocacy of Peace and other reforms, in mission work 
among the colored people and the white ‘‘ slums,’’ etc., he 
found himself more associated with members of our body 
than with those under the stricter system with which he 
held a nominal membership. Whittier found, in the 
period of his residence here, (almost exactly at the time 


From A PHOTOGRAPH, WHEN 
ABOUT 60 YEARS OLD.—FROM THE MEMOIR 
EDITED By HUGH FOULKE. 





we speak of), that the workers with him were substan- 
tially all of our branch of the Society. We do not men- 
tion these facts, now, as implying censure or criticism, 
but simply as part of the truth of history. 

Richland Monthly Meeting, in Tenth month, 1842, 
acknowledged its appreciation of and unity with Samuel’s 
gift in the ministry. He was then only in his twenty- 
third year. His memorial, prepared by the monthly 
meeting at Race street, to which he belonged in his clos- 
ing years, alludes to him as a minister in words which we 
could not improve upon. ‘‘He did not,’’ it says, 
‘« shrink from declaring the whole counsel of God, ac- 
cording to his understanding thereof, boldly and forcibly. 
Earnest, animated, eloquent, and frequently pathetic, 
bearing the magnetism of his warm heart to his hearers, he 
was an attractive preacher, especially to the young. His 
communications were generally of a practical character. 

His interest in the free ministry of the gospel, 
and his faith in its conformity to the teachings of Christ, 
were unbounded. In our mid-week meetings at 
Race street he was particularly favored of later years 
in addressing the hundreds of 
school children there assembled, 
clearly presenting to their com- 
prehension many of the undis- 
puted truths of the Gospel, ac- 
knowledged by all Christian 
sects.’ He visited at times 
most of our yearly meetings, but 
his work in the ministry lay 
more particularly near home, 
and in special fields. 

The Memoir presents circum- 
spectly but perhaps with all- 
needed fullness, a view of Sam- 
uel’s activities as a citizen ot 
the community in which he 
lived. He ‘fully believed,’’ 
it says, at one point, ‘‘in the 
sentiment traditionally accred- 
ited to William Penn, that ‘it is 
neither asin nor a fault to do 
what good one can in any gov- 
ernment,’’’ and elsewhere it 
says that, ‘‘as a public-spirited 
citizen, a philanthropist, and a 
humane man his reputation rests 
on the solid basis of merit, and 
during the last ten years of his life his efforts for the bet- 
terment of society might have permitted him, without ar- 
rogation, to express the sentiment so often quoted, ‘ I am 
a man, and whatever concerns humanity is of interest to 
me.’ ’’ The allusion here includes his work for the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
of which organization he became secretary in 1875, suc- 
ceeding that estimable man, Pliny Earle Chase, and in 
which position he rendered most effective and diligent ser- 
vice. Not only was his time occupied, says the Memoir, 
‘‘but his daily duties were fraught with grave responsibili- 
ties, the discharge of which required vigilance, courage, 
decision, prudence, and—above all— conscientiousness.”’ 
These labors were arduous, and to a large degree engross- 
ing, but Samuel was one who desired to be well employed. 
His ideal of the Christian life was not even the passive, 
much less the ascetic. 


EveEN as a child, every human being should be viewed 
and treated as a necessary essential member of humanity ; 
and therefore as guardians, parents are responsible to 
God, to the child, and to humanity. —/reée/. 
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DISCUSSION IN THE MANCHESTER 
CONFERENCE. 


This followed upon the reading of the paper by William Edward 
Turner, given nearly in full in our issue of Second month 8. We take 
it from the official pamphlet report, but we have been obliged, on 
account of space limits, to abridge the remarks of the different speakers, 


EDWARD WorRSDELL: Joseph Rowntree’s paper contains 
suggestions that perhaps cannot yet be realized, but there 
are some thoughts in it which might be practically applied 
amongst us without waiting for what the future may 
bring. Is it not true that there are many meetings where 
we may thankfully recognize much spiritual life, and yet 
from which there is a steady and lamentable drift of 
younger educated Friends, because they do not find in 
them the food’ they need for their whole religious nature ? 
We need teaching that applies to the whole spiritual man, 
and not to the emotional side only. 

I would not for one moment lower the standard of 
our ministry, or question the need for a distinct sense of 
call at each time of speaking, but I would appeal to edu- 
cated young men and women now present, who some- 
times feel the lack, in what they hear in meeting, of that 
which suits their own needs, to see whether that very 
fact is not a call to them now and then to pass on to 
others—not as claiming superior knowledge or under- 
standing, but in the spirit of brotherly love—thoughts 
that in reading or in other ways have come as a help to 
themselves. I do not mean in the field of controversy 
or of theology, I mean thoughts on matters of life and 
conduct, on such great themes as reverence, humility, 
justice, sympathy, things in which all of us need help, 
and lessons which might be brought home to us most 
beautifully and tenderly from the life of Christ. Let 
them read and meditate, not only in view of the needs 
of their Adult Classes, but of our meetings too. 

I would appeal to our Society for its own sake, and 
especially for the needs of those who have just left school, 
definitely to encourage and train the gift of teaching 
that some of our younger Friends may have, by estab- 
lishing as way opens, meetings for Scripture exposition, 
or other forms of religious instruction, in connection 
with our evening meetings for worship. Were this done, 
I believe that we should have more of our younger mem- 
bers coming forward in our ordinary meetings in the right 
and helpful expression of convictions and aspirations of 
which they are the humble and thankful possessors. 

ELLwoop BrockKBANK: We all ought to recognise 
more freely than we do that we are ‘‘ separated to the 
Gospel of Christ,’’ and that it is our bounden duty to 
‘* take heed to the ministry which we have received of 
the Lord that we fulfill it.’’ The minister of Christ must 
ever feel that he may be wanted at a meeting to convey 
some message from the Lord, and that a preparation will 
be necessary that he may rightly deliver that message 
with the authority and the power that God would have 
attend it; that, therefore, he can never go to meeting 
without seeking for this preparation and for the power 
necessary for delivering rightly and clearly, and with au- 
thority, whatever he may have received from the Lord. 
Preparation, not just a looking up of texts or a manufac- 
turing of sermons, but a seeking with earnest purpose to 
know what God may have for him to speak, what mes- 
sage to deliver when he meets with his friends for wor- 
ship. In other words, the preparation that he requires is 
an infilling with the power of God’s Spirit, and the clear 
enlightenment of his judgment and heart by that Spirit, so 
that he may be sensitive to know what God’s message 
may be concerning any point of truth that may be laid 
on his mind. And if there be given him, before he goes 
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to meeting, some clear sense of a message that God would 
have him deliver, the liberty of Christ would allow, 
clearly, that he should look up the subject in his Bible, 
especially if it arises from certain texts that he does not 
distinctly recollect, to see what is the fu// message that 
God would have him convey. 

We have a large testimony to bear on this subject, 
and we want to realize that if the ministry is to be effec- 
tual to the winning of souls and the building up of our 
brethren, it must be a message that comes direct from a 
Divine source, and for which we must watch most humbly 
if it is to be an effectual presentation of the truth and 
‘the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.’’ 

FRANCES THOmpsON : I wish particularly to allude to 
two points in Joseph Rowntree’s paper. He shows the 
spiritual as well as the intellectual need of contriving for 
our young people some kind of theological education. 
Some of us in our young days had to seek outside for 
this, and should have been glad could we have found it 
more fully within our own borders. I wish to allude also 
to what he said with regard to Isaac Brown’s testimony 
with regard to the ministry. I do think we sometimes 
lose sight of the way in which thoughts may come to us 
as we are traversing the crowded streets of our large 
cities, or passing through mountain solitudes, thoughts 
that we find are not intended for ourselves alone, but 
which, as we seek for the highest help, seeking help also 
from books, and especially from the Book of all others, 
we may find at some time—not perhaps at the next 
meeting for worship, but at some future one—are also 
intended for the help and guidance of others. Do not 
young people sometimes fear that if they speak once they 
must speak again? That does not follow. 

EDMUND PRIESTMAN: I want to say, what I believe 
all those with any experience have found, that the work- 
ing classes and all those amongst whom we move are 
much more willing to take what we say for the truth 
because we say it, than they would be if we were church- 
wardens, or deacons, or ministers, because they feel that 
when we speak to them there is nothing professional in 
it, and that it must be genuine and real. 

RICHARD REYNOLDS Fox: I am inclined to think 
that we take too narrow and conventional a view of min- 
istry in our meetings. There is the ministry that we 
have had spoken of by Ellwood Brockbank—the ministry 
of the ambassador whose office it is to stand between the 
King and the people, to speak of the good things of the 
kingdom of Heaven, and invite people to partake ; the 
ministry of the prophet, the spiritual seer, who has to 
see visions and tell them to others, and there is the min- 
istry of teaching. Here I would pause to ask if we have 
We have a 
good supply of it in our schools, and there are many 
gifted members of our Society well qualified to exercise 
this gift, who yet do not do so in our meetings. May 
they not be encouraged to exercise this class of ministry 
more than in the past, by some practical encouragement 
on the part of the Church? Then there is the ministry 
of testimony, and there is the ministry of prayer and 
praise. There is scope in our meetings for the exercise 
of every kind of ministry, if we will only look at it in 
the right way. 

RicHARD H. Tuomas: I very fully unite with that 
statement in regard to the diversity of gifts, and that we 
must in no way limit the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
as though it could only speak to us in meetings for wor- 
ship. At the same time I earnestly hope that nothing 
will ever be done to change our basis of. worship, and 
that any arrangements that are made for the exercise of 
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the gift of teaching may be in connection with a meeting 
for teaching, and not with a meeting for worship, that 
the meeting for worship may continue to be held under 
the real power and guidance of the Lord. I donot wish 
to limit the power of the Holy Ghost in any way, or to 
say that he may not give us a message even a year before- 
hand if he chooses; yet I wish to ask some here if it 
has not often been the case when we have had a meeting 
in prospect, perhaps held at our request, that when it has 
come near to the time of the meeting, and we have al- 
most begun to fear as to whether anything would be given 
to us, and we have been tempted to ask, What shall I say 
to the people? then has not the answer often come: 
‘‘Wait until the time; thou art not in a position to 
understand the people or their needs until thou sittest 
down with them in silence and communion, waiting upon 
Me, and I will do for thee that which thou canst not do 
for thyself.’’ I confess that I do feel a great deal of 
hesitation about mental preparation beforehand ; mental, 
I say, for I would welcome any amount of spiritual prepa- 
ration. I feel that the danger is often in the ministry 
that we try to convince people and bring them to our 
views on our own authority, or on some other external 
authority, saying, you must believe this because it is said 
or because it is written. It is the apostolic method that 
we need to adopt more and more, commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the power of God. We do 
not produce any sound effect until we reach the con- 
sciences of men. It is not a matter of our saying so and 
so. What we seek to do is to reach the condition of the 
people, not to entertain them, so that many of them may 
say: ‘* What a good sermon he preached,’’ but to make 
them know that God has spoken to them. 

WaLTER LEAN: We who are Gospel ministers to-day 
need very much to pray that we may be preserved from 
getting on a platform very much too high for us, but that 
we may simply be content, many of us—lI feel that it is 
good for myself—to speak simply of those things that we 
have experienced. Theory is all very well, but an ounce 
of experience will go further than a good may pounds of 
theory. A minister once said to me that Quaker ministers 
are so fearfully handicapped ; we have not the advantages 
of those who are able to spend their time very much in 
the cloisters, who have much time for meditation. I 
thought it my duty to tell him that I thought we had 
many yards start in the race as Gospel ministers. We 
are brought face to face with business life, are surrounded 
with all the troubles and difficulties and temptations of 
business life. There are crowds of young men just enter- 
ing upon business life, and looking to us older men of 
long experience in business to tell them whether we have 
found anything in our lives which helps us to be business 


men according to the will of God, and to carry out our - 


ministry in the world as business men according to the 
Divine will and pattern that has been set up. Let us 
speak the five words with our understanding in this 
matter, let us say it was not until we found Christ as our 
own most blessed portion, realising in our souls his power 
to guide unto salvation, that we were able to work with 
exactness before God in any way as business men. 


‘¢ Tue tear of a loving girl,’’ says an old book, “‘ is 
like a dewdrop on a rose ; but that on the cheek of a wife 
is a drop of poison to her husband. Try to be cheerful 
and contented, and your husband will be so; and when 
you have made him happy, you will become so—not in 
“appearance, but in reality. Nothing flatters a man so 
much as the happiness of his wife; he is always proud of 
himself as the source of it.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SPIRITUAL PRESENCE. 
** Hold all your meetings in the power of God.”"— George Fox. 


‘«We hold that no religious truth is built upon a firmer 
basis of sound, practical evidence than this of the real 
presence of the Divine Spirit in the hearts of God's 
trustful and dutiful children: but there is reason to fear 
that in a multitude of minds this is little more than a 
theory.’’ 

The living Word of God, the Divine Light, visits 
every man who comes into the world to enlighten and to 
save. Our meetings held for divine warship are for 
strengthening the divine within us; we profess to build 
our religion on the basis of the real presence of this Di- 
vine Spirit ; and when enabled to dwell under the influ- 
ence of this invigorating and enlightening power we are 
in a condition best fitted for conducting the affairs of the 
church. This is our crucial doctrine—that Christ comes 
as a convincing and saving light and power ; guiding to 
duty, qualifying for work, sustaining and strengthening 
for every time of need. 

We claim that all our meetings are religious occasions, 
—whether held for divine worship or relating to the 
affairs of our Society. This fact appears to be recognized 
throughout our borders, by the practice observed of open- 
ing and closing all the conferences and other business 
meetings, with a season of silence. 

I believe there is a growing interest in the valuable 
principles held by Friends, and a better acquaintance 
with our great doctrine of the Divine Immanence, and an 
increasing desire to be under divine guidance. There 
have been healthful variations made in the mode of hold- 
ing some of our meetings and conducting the business 
relating to Society. One change particularly, should 
tend to increase the interest, and help to maintain 
divine life,—that of holding quarterly meetings jointly. 
These are generally large gatherings, and when the 
meetings for worship concludes—in order to engage 
in the consideration of the state of Society, the separa- 
tion produces more or less cofusion,—sometimes in 
the larger meetings producing disorder. 

When held jointly there is no occasion for unsettle- 
ment ; those who desire to leave can quietly withdraw, 
permitting the divine covering which may happily have 
spread over the meeting to rest undisturbed. 

Not only on account of the size of the quarterly 
meetings is it important that no unsettling feature be 
continued or introduced; for they occupy an office of 
superior value, as the receptacle of reports from the 
monthly meetings composing them, and for conveying 
the same in a condensed form to the yearly meeting ; and 
are open to receive and act on all matters or questions 
forwarded from the monthly meetings ; hence the great 
necessity that these meetings be held in the power of the 
living word of God, in order to be guided to duty, 
qualified for work, and strengthened for every time of 
need. 

I believe that many Friends while rejoicing in the 
new life apparent in Society, as manifested in the Young 
Friends’ Associations, First-day school and other con- 
ferences—yet entertain a living concern that no good 
work or freedom of methods entertained in these, shall 
lead any of us away from an observance of the becoming 
dignity, and a knowledge of the need of the real 
presence of the Divine Spirit when conducting the 
business of our quarterly meetings. 

The Divine Light visits every man, and if we have re- 
ceived spiritual strength during the first meeting, may we 
all remember that it is held in earthen vessels, and we 
should not turn lightly or unnecessarily away from it. 
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Be social mingling ever so sweet, or physical nourish- 
ment ever so necessary, we must not be unmindful that 
these can be received at our command, but it is best that 
we waste not divine strength, for ‘‘ How excellent is 
Thy loving kindness, O God! therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the shadow of Thy wings.’’ 

Second month 1. JoserpH PowELL. 


THE BURNING OF PENNSYLVANIA HALL. 
ACCOUNT OF AN EYE-WITNESS, DR. BARTHOLOMEW 
FUSSELL. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 

Tue Female Convention adjourned about one o’clock, 
and the Free Produce Convention met at 2, and ad- 
journed at 4, to make room for the Female Convention, 
which excluded men from their meetings. All this time 
the mob was increasing to such an extent that the women 
passed into the Hall with great difficulty, and with many 
gross insults. The door-keepers from the passage to 
the saloon hardly restrained the rioters from ascending 

with the women to continue their insults. 

At this time it seemed needful to have a peaceable guard 
at the front door inside of the passage, which was volun- 
tarily filled up by many friends. Amongst them was thy 
father, thy Uncle Joseph, and myself, backed by many 
friends of order who leaned against us from within, so 
making a pretty firm phalanx of peaceable resistance. 
We here had a good opportunity of seeigg and hearing 
what passed, yet it never can be related, so furious and 
impudent had the mob become, finding that the police 
did not molest them, that our ears were stunned with 
their hideous roars. We were repeatedly assured that the 
Mayor would be there ‘‘ directly,’’ but this had been the 
saying of our friends all day. In these extremities the 
Sheriff was waited upon ; magistrates were asked for war- 
rants, but none were granted ; the police were solicited 
to arrest some of the leaders, but they said they had no 
orders. One police officer stood near by, but hung his 
head and seemed really ashamed, and wished to a friend 
of mine that he had authority. Two constables came at 
the request of Abolitionists and stood by about one 
minute, and I begged them to take the leader of the gang 
we had kept at bay for two hours, but they walked away. 
Many magistrates saw all that was done, but not one in- 
terfered,—indeed some were said to be in the mob. . 

It was about six o’clock when a ruffian who had been 
most ‘of the afternoon, with two Southern men (if I can 
judge from complexion and appearance), in the back part 
of the passage, passed boldly out past us, with a key in 
his hand. I mentioned the fact to an officer, pointing 
out the man, but he took no notice of it. Thy Uncle 
Joseph then went to the door on Haines street and found 
it locked and the key gone. We now began to discover 
that we were entirely abandoned by the civil authorities 
to thousands of lawless assailants, and that there was an 
understanding throughout the city, from the Mayor down 
to the most depraved people, and even to the ragged 
boys of the street, ‘‘ that we, with our publications, our 
Hall, and our principles were to be annihilated.’’ Our 
guards too began to diminish, for many were wearied out, 
and some had not eaten through the day. At this crisis 
a magnanimous act was performed which was more than 
manly, it was womanly. Five females came voluntarily 
out of the Convention to speak to the mob,—passed 
through the guard and went into the midst of the crowd, 
into the streets. Then separating themselves from each 
other they took up different positions, and stood firm to 
their purpose like so many monuments of virtue in the 
midst of corruption ; pleading with them for the right to 








hold their meeting peaceably, and for the liberty of the 
slave. Sometimes the mob would hear them,—at others 
a scream would ascend as though the great fountain from 
beneath had broken up. True, I have never seen the 
face of an angel, but when they returned to the house 
their appearance was somewhat superhuman—I shall call 
it angelic. Two of them I knew well, Harriet Burleigh 
and Mary Grew. One of them was called Mrs. Grier, of 
New York. The names of the others I have not heard. 
Dr. William A. Davis (brother of Jesse) now told me 

he had brought the Mayor. It was near 7 o’clock. He 
said the Mayor was very angry at the Managers of the 
Hall, and complained that they had insulted him. We 
endeavored to point out some of the leaders of the mob 
to him, but he violently seized a poor drunken fellow and 
dragged him along the street with a great splutter of what 
he would do, and after taking him full two squares, (it is 
said telling him to clear himself and behave better), the 
Mayor then returned, and very modestly addressed the 
mob, and very /reftily advised them to go home and 
behave nicely. He then told the managers that he could 
not keep the peace if we met there that night (George 
Storrs was to speak), therefore he took the key, locked 
the house, and was off in a hurry. None of the mob 
dispersed ; they no doubt understood what was to be 
done. In less than half an hour there was more than ten 
thousand people there. (I forgot to say that the women’s 
meeting broke up about the time the Mayor came.) The 
mob commenced at the west end of the building in 
Haines street, and passed down to Sixth street, breaking 
out all the windows, (which had been repaired during the 
day), and then along Sixth street, shattering everything 
before them until they came to the anti-slavery office, 
(which had been removed to one of the rooms under the 
Hall). That they entered by means of a battering-ram. 
and a thousand books and pamphlets were soon seen float- 
ing in the air, amidst ten thousand shouts of acclamation. 
The mayor now returned, and the sheriff, and sprung 
their rattles, but just as they and all knew would be the 
case, none cared for them at that late period. By the 
same means by which they entered the office, the doors 
on Haines and Sixth streets, leading to the grand saloon, 
were entered ; axes and hatchets were soon applied to the 
elegant furniture ; (made of polished walnut and cherry, 
for they were free from slavery), piles were heaped up in 
various parts of the Hall, and fire communicated ; 
shavings were piled on the Forum, and on the chairs and 
settees ; three times the flames appeared and died away, 
but finally the whole Hall was lighted up and we could 
plainly see the incendiaries busily engaged in their work 
of Liberty from the Civil Authority. Soon after this, dark 
volumes of smoke issued from the windows and roof, and 
then the bright flames, accompanied by a most unearthly 
yell, as though all Pandemonium was glorified by the light 
of the flames issuing from the Temple of Liberty. The 
State- House bell was rung, and the cry of ‘‘fire!’’ was heard 
throughout the city ; but unlike other fires there was no 
running the wrong way, for the whole city knew where 
the fire was, or was tobe! All the available fire- plugs 
were occupied by the different companies, and not a drop 
of water was directed towards the burning Hall, but on 
the surrounding buildings. Indeed there seemed to be 
almost universal approbation expressed at the destruction 
of the Hall, and of Liberty in a free country. Women 
shouted applause and waved their handkerchiefs from 
their raised windows, and scarcely a murmur of censure 
was heard among a crowd of more than twenty thousand 
people. I felt nothing like discouragement at the loss of 
the Hall, but said to myself, ‘‘ Every particle df ashes 
created by this flame shall build up an anti-slavery hall in 
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the hearts of the people ;’’ and I heard Alonzo St. Clair 
say: ‘* Every nail that falls from that roof shall clinch 
through the coffin of slavery.’’ 

Next morning, the State Anti-Slavery Society met at 
8, at the ruins, Abraham L. Pennock, first Vice-President, 
presiding, and adjourned to Sandiford Hall in Haines 
street, whence an adjournment was made sine die, though 
private houses were offered. Among the rest, I offered 
mine, which is empty, but some feared it would be torn 
down. I thought better half the city be destroyed than 
we seem to abandon our good work. Our dear friend 
Benjamin Lundy spoke and drew tears from the eyes of 
men; he encouraged us to go on and never give up but 
with our lives. He stated that he had now lost every- 
thing,—everything but a clear conscience and a heart to 
feel for the slave. 
including the journal of his life, with his travels in 
Mexico, and other countries, had been trunked up and 
placed in the Anti-Slavery Office, under the saloon, ready 
to leave for the West, and all were gone but the clothes he 
had on and his staff in his hand. 

The women attempted to meet at Temperance Hall, 
to which place they had adjourned, but were repulsed by 
the managers; but woman-like they wou/d meet, and so 
they did in Sarah Pugh’s and Sarah Lewis’s school-room, 
owned by Jacob Pierce, who offered it with the full ex- 
pectation of its being destroyed. There they continued 
from g in the morning till 3 in the afternoon, and went 
through their business unmolested by the mob, as they 


could not find their place of meeting, though search was | 


made for them. My mother and sister and Mariann 
Lewis were of the number. There was a large delega- 
tion who generally attended. Great disorder prevailed 


in the city, and many left their homes after taking an 


inventory of their goods. (A law of the State makes 
the city responsible for damage done by mobs.) Some 
Friends’ houses were threatened and surrounded. Some 
left them; others stood firm, not feeling freedom to 
remove. H.C. Wright thought he could not leave the 
city, and fearing he would fall a victim, I waited on him 


early in the morning, and urged him not to appear in | 


the streets, but he thought it his duty to take a walk, 


alone, to the ruins of the hall, where the mob still re- | 


mained at 12 o’clock in the day. The cry was quickly 
raised, ‘‘ There’s the man with a white hat, that called 
Washington a robber,’’ and with fury they rushed upon 
him as if to tear him in pieces, while he amidst the 
uproar of passion, hanging his hands by his side, turned 
to them and said, ‘‘ Here I am,—I offer no resistance ; 
even the civil authorities shall not be informed. I am 
willing todie. Make a sacrifice;’’ and thus continued 
in the spirit of peace until the stoutest hearts were 
melted, and so far from injuring him, they turned and 
fought with those who were out of hearing of his voice, 
and still wished to offer violence, and thus he walked on 
in peace. Soon after I overtook him in the street. He 
was alone, and quite composed, and said he believed a 
few Christians could tranquilize the city. 


I hope you will not think this is a professed history | 


of the riot in Philadelphia. 

witnessed, candidly narrated. 
rioting on the two following nights, but we left the city 
about 4 o'clock (afternoon), on the 18th, and arrived at 


It is only some of what I 


home the next evening, so that I can tell nothing cor- | 


rectly since, although two distinguished citizens have 
spent some time with us for their own personal safety, by 


- whom we learn that the Colored Orphans’ Asylum which | 


was just finished, and a building for the education of 
colored: people, were set on fire before they left, and that 
their churches had been attacked, but whether destroyed 


His clothes, all his important papers, | 





We have heard of much | 
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or not they did not know. I expect the Freeman will 
inform you if suffered to be a ‘‘ Freeman "’ still. 

Be not discouraged! This mighty cry of 
and excellent is American Slavery,’’ 
that it feels the effect of our labors. 

[In this congratulatory mood the elder Dr. Fussell writes to the 
younger, —Edwin Fussell, M. D., who had been recently married to 
Rebecca Lewis, and with her had removed to the West. 

Some account of their later experience with mob law in Indiana, 
by which the life of Frederick Douglass was nearly sacrificed, may 


“Great 
only proves to me 


| follow in due season. ] 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT’ LESSONS. 
No. 9.—THIRD MONTH 1, 1896. 
SIMON THE SORCERER. 


GoLpEN Text.—Thy silver perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought to obtain the gift of God with money. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter : for thy heart 
is not right before God.—Acts 8 : 20, 21. 

Scripture Reading : Acts8: 9-25. 

HISTORICAL. 


The eastern people were fond of divination, magic, 


| and the pretended art of interpreting dreams and ac- 


quiring knowledge of futurity. When Moses published 
the law, this disposition had long been common in Egypt 
and the neighboring countries, and to correct the Israel- 
ite’s inclination to consult diviners, wizards, fortune- 
tellers, and interpreters of dreams, it was forbidden them 
under very severe penalties, and the true spirit of proph- 
ecy was promised to them as infinitely superior (Ex. 22: 
18; Lev. 19: 26, 31; 20: 27). 

A fresh impulse to these superstitions was gained by 
intercourse with Chaldeans during the reign of the later 
kings of Judah and the captivities in Babylon (II. Kings 
21: 6; Il. Chron. 33: 6). Divination was of several 
kinds ; by water, fire, earth, air; by the flight of birds, 
and their singing ; dreams, clouds, etc (Ezek. 21: 21). 
It was also forbidden to consult magicians, on pain of 
death (Lev. 19: 31; 20: 6). Magic then meant all 
the superstitious ceremonies of magicians, sorcerers, 
spiritualists, fortune-tellers, etc., which are forbidden by 
the law of God, whether practiced to hurt or to benefit 
mankind. A sorcerer was one nearly synonymous with 
magician. He boasted of a power in consequence of this 
deep science, and by means of certain rites that would 
compel the dead to disclose imformation on subjects be- 
yond the reach of human powers. He pretended to 
expel demons, to foretell the destinies of men from the 
motions and appearances of the stars, cure diseases, etc. 
Simon the sorcerer (Acts 8: 9, 11) appears to have been 
one of this class. 

Superstition and religion have existed side by side 
from these earliest times, and the human mind and heart 
seem even yet unable to draw a clear line between them. 
We can see, however, in the progress toward the present 
times, a gradual narrowing of the domain of superstition 
and a broadening of the sway of true religion. We may 
be thankful, not merely for the portion of true religious 
thought that we inherit, but also for the absence of many 
a foolish and terrible counterfeit of truth that enslaved 
our ancestors. 

The foundation of superstition is a belief in the 
supernatural, and in the exercise of its powers by good 
and evil spirits alike. The foundation of religion is a 
belief in a well-ordered universe, developed by a Divine 
intelligence and benevolence. According to the founda- 
tion that we build upon will be the beliefs that possess 
our minds. 

If we apply this test to the times of which our lesson 
speaks, we shall find that the people were controlled by 
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their belief in the supernatural, and followed blindly any | The imparting of the Holy Ghost by the laying on 


one, good or bad, who seemed to work miracles. The 
motive of the Samaritans in following Philip seems to 
have been at first a mere love of the miraculous, seeing 
that he did more wonderful things than Simon the sor- 
cerer. Simon also being of the same mental structure as 
the multitude, yielded to the superior powers of Philip, 
and became a follower. Philip, however, had a deep 
benevolent purpose, and at once preached ‘‘ good tidings 
concerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and received the multitude into the spiritual 
fellowship of him who taught as man never taught. But 
the people were still groping their way by the uncertain 
light of the marvelous deeds which had first attracted 
them. The true light—‘‘ the Holy Ghost ’’—was not 
yet recognized, ‘‘ for as yet he was fallen upon none of 
them.’’ In this state they might be the prey of the 
next charlatan that would work miracles. Peter and 
John were therefore sent by ‘‘ the apostles which were at 
Jerusalem,’’ and through their prayers and ministrations 
the true enlightening spirit came into the hearts of the 
people. Even if a measure of the old superstitions re- 


mained the people had advanced to the safe ground of a | 


true religious faith. 

At this point Simon had a severe and not uncommon 
temptation. 
cesses had cultivated, was still his controlling motive. 


He saw how completely the people were held by the new | 


religion when they had ‘‘received the Holy Ghost.’’ 


He longed to exercise this power, and his heart being | 


inspired by the lower, selfish motives, he judged that 
Peter and John were able to communicate the secret, and 
would do so if their selfish inclinations were appealed to. 
The motive of Simon was revealed by the means he em- 
ployed, and the rebuke administered by Peter was prompt 
and severe, but well suited to the condition of Simon’s 
heart, for he was ‘‘ in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity.’’ He was convicted of sin, and asked 
Peter to pray for his forgiveness, but whether he was 
repentant or only frightened does not appear. 

TEACHING. 


One of the important lessons to be learned from this 
narrative is the difference in motive between the true and 
the false worker, whether he be teacher, preacher, or 
leader of the people. The work will rise no higher than 
the motive of the worker. If we aspire todo holy work, 
we must begin by purifying our own hearts. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Simon, the sorcerer, must have either pretended to 
powers he did not possess, or have exercised his abilities 
for poor and selfish ends, and without giving glory to 
Him whence all power emanates. That Simon had or 
seemed to have real power of some surprising sort is im- 
plied in the words of the Samaritans, This man is that 
power of God which is called Great. Of all things good 
there seem to be counterfeits, which like evil spirits serve 
the good against their will, for they point to the reality. 

Philip came preaching the glad tidings of the king- 
dom, and this is the seal which marks always the powers 
used in the name of Christ ; not wonder only, but won- 
der mingled with great joy and spiritual uplifting or as- 
piration. It is not merely to perform a ‘‘ miracle,’’ but 
to perform a miracle with a thought of love behind it, 
that is the deed of the true apostle. The ‘‘signs’”’ 
which Philip wrought and which so far outdid Simon’s 
as to draw him away from his whole former life, were 
signs or evidences of the eternal Love which actuated, 
inspired, and empowered him to do them. 


| deal of passionate abruptness in his temperament. 
The love of power, which his former suc- | 





of hands is not easily explained, since there seems no 
reason to suppose that spirit is so far dependent upon the 
body. The only purpose served by physical contact must 
have been to aid the recipient’s faith, for that the Spirit 
was freely given also without this form is evident in the 
account of the Pentacostal outpouring, and also of the 
abundance given to the gathering in the house of Corne- 
lius. Human faith in the Divine is at first but a very 
small seed, and those who need no sign have ever been 
ready to accord one when it seemed required, as when 
Jesus anointed the blind man’s eyes with clay. 

Simon was but in the earliest dawn of the truth of the 
spirit into which he had been outwardly baptized, for he 
asked Philip to pray for him to the Lord, as though he 
did not at all realize that he might be heard for his own 
sake. Or perhaps his request was made in great humility, 
he feeling himself unworthy to approach in person the 
throne of grace. But at least his heart if not right before 
God, showed only the blind ignorance and not the hard 
wilfulness of the unconverted soul. 

Peter’s reproof sounds harsh ; but we must recollect 
that Peter had not been reared in elegance or delicate 
ways. He was but a rough fisherman, and with a good 
If we 
make due allowance for his education and disposition, 
and for the times and circumstances in which he lived, 
his meaning was perhaps no more unkind than if it had 
been expressed in the gentlest terms. He was shocked 


at the thought that the gift of God could be bought and 
| sold, and so was startled into very forcible language. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


SECOND MonTH 16, 1896.—The greenness and grace of 
the mid-summer ferns seems out of place in mid-winter, 
but this year is excevtionai in its light snow falls, and the 
fern fronds are in places as erect as they were six months 
ago. Usually they are flattened down by the snow so 
that only their color and shape remain when the warm 
winds bring them again to view. Many fern fronds dis- 
appear altogether in winter, but other species are ever- 
green in character, and seem unaffected by the frost. I 
suppose those which gave us such unbounded pleasure a 
week ago were the so-called Christmas ferns, which are 
common in rocky woods in this latitude. In this particu- 
lar instance a great, square, twenty-ton boulder, covered 
alternately with patches of gray lichen and green moss, 
was bedecked with upright, graceful fern fronds that had 
lost not any portion of their summer freshness. 

And for two weeks the skunk cabbages have had their 
spear points above ground, preparatory to blossoming. 
And queer blossoms they bear, too! The combination 
of spathe and spadix (a calla, for instance), is peculiar. 
The real flowers are the miniatures, the little things that 
cluster together on the central shaft, and which are so 
pretty under a magnifying glass. 

There is a perceptible blushing among the maple 
twigs in the swamps, and the willows also show the change 
caused by spring’s approach. The daylight hours are so 
much longer now that nature is responding to the in- 
creasing light, and the new season will be upon us almost 
before we are aware of it. P: 


influences of a great bank account; it seems like the 
virus which gets into the sore on the hand of a dissector ; 
there are in the world men too strong for the poison : 
but there are not many of them.—Dr. /. E. Garretson. 
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ONLY ¢ ONE TRUE CODE. 


It is marvelous to see the great unanimity that prevails 
in the expressed sentiments of good men and women, 
relative to the supremacy of the Christian code of doing 
as we would be done by. As we read and hear the utter- 
ances of the religious mind everywhere, and even those 
who make small claim to religion, but present historical 
truth as they have conscientiously studied it, we cannot 
fail to see the drift of the centuries towards God and his 
Christ. 


many transgressions that so agonize the thoughtful in the 
time in which we now live. 

Especially are we impressed with the views presented 
at the late Conference of English Friends held at Man- 
chester; the sentiment which pervaded each individual 
speaker giving evidence that acfion in accord with the 
law laid down in the Sermon on the Mount, was the 
gauge of the man, rather than his professed religious be- 
lief. The testimony of Edward Grubb to the value of 
the ‘* idealists,’’ and the ‘‘ dreamers,’’ 


is one worthy of 
our careful study. 


It has been well said that our in- 
spired poets are our truest prophets and wisest teachers. 
After all the discussions as to the best methods of right- 
ing the wrongs done to humanity, and of solving the in- 
tricate and vexed questions of Church and State, so that 
our civilization may be advanced physically, mentally, 
morally, and religiously, what better plan can be adopted 


than that of Whittier’s, in these inspired lines, founded 
upon Christ’s universal rule: 


‘* The home-pressed questions of the age can find 
No answer in the catch-words of the blind 
Leaders of blind. Solution there is none, 
Save in the Golden Rule of Christ alone.’’ 


If profession of religion could be reduced to this 
simple formula, and all could believe and practice it, we 


should not have long to wait for the dawn of the millen- | 


nium. Our aspirations are often so high, that in the 


search for greater things to believe, we lose sight of this 
fundamental truth upon which true Christianity is based. 
Here, as elsewhere, we need to be cited, as E. G. does so 
beautifully, to the examples of such men as Woolman and 
others, whose lives and far-reaching influence, so truly ad- 
vance the cause of Christ. Let us heed also the injunc- 
tion of Paul, whose concern for the Corinthians might 
. equally apply to us: ‘‘ I fear, lest by any means, 


your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity sad 
purity that is towards Christ.’’ 











We print this week several communications on the 
Lesson-Leaf question, and, as will be seen, the discussion 
extends over considerable space. We have now printed, 
we believe, all the articles we have received up to this 
time, and as the table is clear, and our paragraph last 
week was probably an adequate notice of our desire to 
close, we think it may be well to let the matter rest at this 
point, leaving it now to the judgment of the committees 
who have it in charge, and to the ultimate decision of 
the General Conference next summer, if it should be 
thought best to open it there. 








MARRIAGES. 

LITTLER—WILLIAMS.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Second month 12, 1896, Willis B. Littler, of Urbana, Ill., and 
Ruth Emma Williams, daughter of Silas H. and Sarah Ann Williams, 
of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Pendleton, Indiana. 

PERKINS—HAINES.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s mother, in Rancocas, N. J., Second month 10, 1896, 
Edward S. Perkins, of Tenola, N. J., and Clara W., daughter of 
Hannah A. and the late Michael E. Haines. 


DEATHS. 
BARTON.—At the residence of her nephew, Francis R. Gummere, 
Haverford, Pa., Second month 13, 1896, of paralysis, Mary Ann Bar- 


1 | ton, in her 85th year. 
And this in spite of the great ignorance and the 


BRANSON.—In Philadelphia, Second month 8, 1896, Theodore 
Barrett, son of David and Sally Branson, in his 18th year. 


COOPER.—At the home of his son, John R. Cooper, Winfield, 
Henry county, Iowa, First month 29, 1896, Jesse Cooper, in his 88th 
year. 

He was the son of John and Jane Yarnall Cooper, of Lancaster 
county, Pa. He moved to Highland county, Ohio, in 1836, and Sixth 
month 21, 1837, was united in marriage to Mary Eleanor Rees, both 
being members of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. Their union was 
blessed with two daughters and six sons, all of whom are living except 
the eldest child, Margaret Ellen. They moved to Henry county, 
Iowa, in the year 1867, and settled within the limits of Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting, where he was an active and regular attender as long 
as health permitted. He was also a consistent elder for many years. 
For a number of years he was a great sufferer from rheumatism, which 
also aided in enfeebling his mental faculties. His true and loving 
companion was with him to assist in administering to his wants, until 
the final and welcomed message was given to come up higher. 

Be 

GARRETT.—At the residence of her sister, Rebecca G. Worrall, 
Wayne, Pa., Second month 9, 1896, Debby Garrett, daughter of the 
late Nathan and Jane L. Garrett, of Willistown, Pa., aged 62 years ; 
an esteemed member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


HADLEY. —Suddenly, on the 15th instant, at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Walter C. Hadley, in his 39th year, son-in-law of Lydia B. 
and the late Frederick Paxson, of Philadelphia. 

Funeral at 829 N. Broad Street, Second-day, 24th inst., 2.30 p. m. 
Interment private. 


HALLOWELL.—At the residence of her sister, Sarah P. Ban- 
croft, Rockford, Wilmington, Del., Second month 13, 1896, Anna, 
widow of Jesse Hallowell, and daughter of the late William Poole, 


aged 86 years, 6 days; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 
Delaware. 


READ.—At his parents’ residence, Rosemont, Pa., Second month 
9, 1896, Robert, second son of Frank and Mary Louisa Read, mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, being within 
one week of being 21 years of age. 





Dr. Joun Henry Barrows. —There was recently 
given in Chicago a parting ovation to Dr. Barrows, who 
is soon to take up a new line of work in India. The 
large music hall in that city was taxed to its utmost to 
contain his friends from all religious denominations to 
bid him God-speed. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Barrows was one of the creators of the Parliament of 
Religions, and more perhaps than any one man contrib- 
uted to its success. In response to the many warm ex- 
pressions of good will and wishes for his return to the 
city he has so honored, he emphatically stated that 
Chicago was the place he should consider his home. He 
also said: ‘‘I shall advocate in London in a few days 
perpetual arbitration between England and America.”’ 
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THE LAW OF OATHS, IN ENGLAND. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


At the recent Conference at Manchester a brief allu- 
sion was made by Thoinas Barrow to the position of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in regard to oaths. The oc- 
casion to which he referred was the debate in the House 
of Lords, on the Bradlaugh Relief Bill, in November, 
1888. The report of the proceedings as then given in 
the London 7Zimes was as follows : 

‘* The Archbishop of Canterbury thought the Church 
of England was not bound to resist the bill. It was said 
the Church was somehow compromised in the maintenance 
of oaths. He however did not accept the common in- 
terpretation that our Lord forbade profane oaths only. 
The express words that whatsoever was more than ‘‘ Yea’”’ 
or ‘‘ Nay’’ was of evil, precluded this narrow interpreta- 
tion. Unfortunately the experience of the learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, that there were multitudes of people 
who would speak falsely but would not swear falsely could 
be corroborated by every clergyman. The necessity for 
oaths was to be deplored, but was to be acquiesced in, so 
long as the civil magistrate, (who did not bear the sword 
in vain), declared oaths to be essential to the ends of 
justice. He therefore held with Augustine that oaths 
were necessary, not good ; and with St.. Chrysostom that 
the oath was a necessary security so long as men distrusted 
each other. The Church therefore ought to accept any 
relaxation in oath-taking which the Government thought 
right, and to consider it a great gain when the making 
of a false statement was punishable in the same way as 
swearing falsely. 

‘« There appeared to be acertain obscurity in the words 
which provided that an affirmation might be made where 
a person stated that the taking of an oath was ‘contrary 
to his religious belief.’ Would this include the case of a 
Churchman, who though considering himself justified in 
taking an oath at the bidding of the civil magistrate, yet 
had an aversion to oaths and a conscientious feeling that 
an affirmation was the more desirable form? He hoped 
these words would include such a case, or if not, that they 
would be amended ; for otherwise in practice the effect 
would be that an unbeliever’s word would be treated as 
being as good as a Christian’s oath. 

‘‘ With regard to this measure in general, he knew 
that it had been urged in some quarters that the Church 
ought, having regard to its origin, to reject it altogether, 
but he hoped that was not the opinion of any of their 
lordships. [Hear! Hear!] The measure ought to be 
treated on its merits and he felt bound to support it.’’ 


[The question as to oaths was revived in the English House of 
Commons, in 1880, when Charles Bradlaugh, a prominent speaker and 
writer on labor and social questions, who had been elected a member 
from the borough of Northampton, declined to take the usual oath 
administered to members. (His ground was want of religious belief). 
He was refused his seat, was re-chosen, and an extended controversy 
resulted, when in 1888 a new law was enacted by Parliament, revising 
previous legislation on the subject of oaths, and providing that every 
person upon objecting to be sworn, and stating as the ground of such 
objection either that he has no religious belief, or that the taking 
of an oath is contrary to his religious belief, shall be permitted to 
make his solemn affirmation, which shall be of the same validity with 
an oath, and shall be equally punished if falsely made. It was this 
measure upon which the Archbishop of Canterbury (‘‘ primate ’’ of the 
Established Church of England) was speaking, as reported above.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. } 


THE fundamental idea of Christianity, that we are 
God’s children (or that God lives in humanity) expressed 
in the New Testament by the words, ‘‘ You are of divine 


lineage,’’ explains the relation of man to God exhaus- 


tively for all times. —Fredée/. 





THE LESSON LEAVES: DISCUSSION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IT is not my desire to take too great a part in the dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of re-adopting the Inter- 
national Lessons, or holding to our own as at present, 
but there are two thoughts relating thereto to which I 
desire to give expression, if not trespassing too greatly on 
your space. 

The first is, that if it were our purpose in our First-day 
School work to teach comparative theology to the scholars 
in the schools, I would cordially approve of the Inter- 
national series of Texts. This seems to be the chief 
argument advanced in favor of adopting that series, and 
if the purpose mentioned above is our chief aim and 
object, then the argument is a valid one. But believing 
as I do that our purpose is very different,—namely, to 
present the truth as the Society of Friends sees it,—it 
seems to me that our duty is to strive to accomplish this 
higher purpose, and not devote our time and efforts to 
something vastly different. 

The other thought is that there is a variety of minds 
to be considered both in the selection of the lessons and 
in the preparation of them. In one of the letters re- 
cently published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL the 
writer seems to criticise the selections for the last quarter 
of 1895, and refers to the difficulty he had in teaching 
those lessons. When I read his letter I was reminded of 
the remark of a teacher in one of our country First-day 
schools in reference to the same lessons. She has a large 
class of young people, and in a conversation about the 
lessons a few days before the letter referred to appeared, 
said to me: ‘I have so greatly enjoyed the lessons 
of the last quarter, and my class seemed very much in- 
terested in them, too.’’ 

As the remarks in the letter referred to appeared to 
imply a somewhat unfavorable criticism of the work of the 
committee which selects our lessons, I think the above 
remark is worthy attention, as it tends to show that what 
one finds difficult another may find easy of explanation. 
Speaking for myself, it has seemed to me that our own 
committee has always made most excellent selections of 
lessons,—as they are interesting in matter, presenting 
the truth as we see it, and, taken as a whole, are very 
greatly superior to those of the International Series. 

Conshohocken, Second month 10. rR 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Having been for some years a worker in the First-day 
schools, I have read with much interest the discussion re- 
garding the preparation of Lesson Leaves. While my 
mind may be biased by previous opinions, I have en- 
deavored to weigh the arguments produced in an unpreju- 
diced manner, resulting in the confirmation of the 
opinion that we will lose nothing, and probably gain 
much, by following the International Series. When we 
adopted the independent plan, we began with the ‘‘ Gos- 
pels.’’ Seventh month 1, 1894, the ‘‘ International ’’ 
started at the same point, and followed the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus for a year; and now we find them studying 
his life-work according to Luke for the first six months of 
this year ; so we might have had the opportunity of going 
over the same ground we have just passed, and be in 
touch with the many Sabbath schools which surround us, 
and with whom many Western First-day schools must 
mingle to a certain extent, if we would promote our 
principles or gain in numbers. 

We cannot by strict exclusiveness hope to retain or 
even attract, children and young people having no re- 
ligious home. There is a charity abroad in the land, 
born of that love expressed in a universal fatherhood, 
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that will not tolerate a selfish religion. I can see no 
harm in appropriating Bible knowledge from all sources. 
That obtained by the reading and study of lesson helps 
published by other religious denominations is within easy 
reach of the poorer class, because these publications are 
so cheap, while that contained in commentaries and 
histories is beyond their grasp. 

As regards the doctrinal teaching in the lesson helps, 
so far as my experience and observation goes, I have not 
known of an instance during the years the International 
lessons were followed, where there was a leading into or 
toward the adoption of the various forms and ceremonies 
enumerated in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL’S edi- 
torial of Twelfth month 28th. On the contrary, the ten- 
dency has been toward confirmation of Quaker doctrine. 
To my mind there is nothing more conducive to study and 


investigation than opposition, and a preconceived opinion | 


confirmed by this means becomes a firmly established 
fact in the mind of the individual. Our First-day school 
teachers are supposed to be consecrated Christians with a 
faith in the Inner Light as the true guide to Scriptural 
knowledge, and spiritual wisdom well grounded. Are we 
afraid to test our faith by a comparison with other doc- 
trines? If our light will not stand the test, then has 


that light become darkness, and the effect is to arouse us | 


from this condition of quietism, shake from our closely 
drawn robes the dust of tradition, and behold the dawn- 


ing of the era of the universal brotherhood of man be- | 


gotten of a Universal Father; the very condition for 


which Friends have been laboring for 250 years, yet | 


seemingly so slow to accept. I believe we have within 


our fold servants of the Most High, who are able to | 


present our views on the different doctrinal points that 
may be taken by the International Lessons in as intelli- 
gent and convincing a manner as those of different views. 
We will never gain in numbers, popularity, or spirituality 
by dodging popular theology on living issues. 

The times are auspicious for comparing the reasona- 
bleness of our views with those of the ‘ orthodox ’”’ 
world on the points of difference. I most heartily unite 
with the views expressed by both R. S. Haviland and 
Mary E. Brown, to whom I am indebted for sufficient 
courage to thus express my convictions. 

Holder, il. A. H. Brown. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
To remove the misunderstanding which our friend 
R. S. Haviland finds among Friends in regard to the 


International Lessons it seems to me a fuller statement of | 


their character should be made, and also some consider- 
ation should be given to some of the statements recently 
made. For instance, Lydia J. Mosher in your issue of 
First month 18th, says: ‘‘ I am informed that Friends 
have the same privilege as the other churches of sending 
a delegate to the committee who prepare the Interna- 
tional Lesson Leaves’’; and R. S. Haviland in the 
paper of Second month rst, says: ‘‘ Have we ever asked 


for such a representation ? Have we ever called attention | 


to the faults of the present selection, and asked fora 
better one?’”’ 

Having reliable information in regard to the prepara- 
tion of these lessons, probably not available to many of 
our members, it seems to me right to present it, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding. The International 
Lessons were adopted at the National Sunday School 
Convention at Indianapolis, Fourth month 16-19, 1872. 
_The first lessons were issued in 1873. They were ar- 
ranged in series of seven years, as it was the theory that 
the membership of the schools changed about that often, 
but the fourth series, which commenced with 1894, will 











close in 1899,—a six years’ course. Although the series 
has been for this term of years the lessons are only se- 
lected two years in advance. The committee, which at 
present consists of fifteen men, mostly clergymen, is 
appointed by the National Sunday School Union fora 
term of six years, but their terms of office do not all 
expire at the same time. New appointments will be 
made at the Convention to be held in Boston this year, 
and there is a movement being agitated to reorganize the 
committee at this time and have it consist hereafter of 
fourteen members, two (one clergyman and one layman) 
from each of the seven largest denominations. The 
National Sunday School Union is composed of delegates 
from the State Sunday School Unions, and is supposed to 
be without regard to denominational distinction. The 
State organizations are composed of delegates from all 
Sunday-schools within the State who choose to be repre- 
sented. I do not know that the question of doctrine has 
ever arisen, but the fact is that the only schools represented 
are those which are considered ‘‘ evangelical.’’ 

So, for Friends to be represented, as L. J. M. suggests, 
they would have to first be associated with the State 
Unions, and then be of sufficient strength to send Friends 
as delegates to the National Convention, and there be 
able to demand representation on the Lesson Committee. 
Places on this committee are considered quite an honor 
or a prize to be sought after. Consequently there is 
more or less denominational effort made to secure them. 
I think it only necessary to state these facts, to see how 
hopeless the chances would be for Friends to be repre- 
sented. A member of the committee in response to my 
inquiry frankly informed me he did not believe it would 
be possible for us to secure such representation,—he 
courteously giving as his reason our comparatively small 
numbers. 

So much for the composition of the committee ; now 
as to their work. They receive no pay, but their travel- 
ing and hotel expenses are paid for by contributions from 
the publishing houses who issue Lesson Leaves and Helps, 
and the Sunday School Times. They meet twice a year in 
different parts of the country. The last meeting was 
held in Tenth month, 1895, in Montreal. Lessons were 
then selected for 1898. A copy of this is before me. It 
has this heading: ‘‘ Suggested Sunday-School Lessons for 
1898. Take Special Notice. This first draft of sug- 


| gested Lessons for 1898 is not to be printed by others, 


nor given to the public, but is submitted to a few friends 
for examination and for suggestions as to how improve- 
ment may be made.’’ A copy is sent to a committee in 
Europe. At the second meeting of the committee, proba- 
bly this summer, the Lessons will be finally adopted. 
Although the aim is to go through the Bible in the course 
of six years, it isnot with any attempt to make a thorough 
study of it, but as one of my informants told me, their 
effort entirely was to go over the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation, selecting such subjects as could be most 
easily taught by the average teacher. 

Space will not permit a list of the texts and subjects, 
but it is an interesting study to see how certain texts are 
taken and repeated, and again how others generally con- 
sidered of interest to Friends are entirely overlooked. 
I will take one instance out of many. Lessons are taken 
from Second Timothy twice during the whole course of 
twenty five years, 1879 and 1897, and each time the 
Golden Text is this part of the 15th verse of the 3d 
chapter: ‘‘ The holy Scriptures which are to make them 
wise untosalvation.’’ Now Friends would take the 16th 
and 17th verses of the revised version of the same chap- 
ter: ‘* Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
for teaching,’’ etc., and right here is the fundamental 
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difference between us. And in connection with this I 
read with interest your editorial of Second month 1, 
‘« Some of Moody’s Views,’’ as he was one of the four 
original active promoters of the adoption of the Interna- 
tional Lessons,—one of the others being Bishop Simpson of 
the Methodist church. Some say take the same subjects 
provided by the International Committee, so we can treat 
them from Friends’ position. I can see no force in such 
an argument. First, it is objectionable because then we 
can only present Friends’ views from a negative or defen- 
sive position, and not positively and affirmatively. Then 
the International Lessons are selected on the idea that 
‘«* Authority is Truth,’’ while Friends desire to present 
‘* Truth for Authority.’’ Another objection is the danger 
of bringing into the teaching a spirit of controversy. 
And another and very serious objection to having the 
lessons on the same subject as the International is the 
almost inevitable introduction of the ‘‘ Helps’’ and com- 
mentaries of other denominations, which are liable to be 
studied to the exclusion of our own lessons. 

There is another reason often given; it is expressed 
by R. S. H.: ‘‘ Prepare our own lessons on the subjects 
which the world is thinking about and studying.’’ I 
suppose the ‘‘ world ’’ refers to the professing Christians 
throughout the world. We know that the use of these 
lessons is confined to those who style themselves evangeli- 
cal. The Unitarian, Universalist, and other ‘‘ Liberal 
Christian ’’ denominations do not use them at all. And 
they are not used by some of the denominations who are 
classed as ‘‘ Evangelical,’’ notably the Episcopalians ; 
and I suppose we can not exclude the Catholics trom the 
‘«world.’’ Now in reference to their use by the other 
‘‘ evangelical’’ denominations. The manager of the 
American Sunday School Union informs me that the use 
of the International Lessons 7s decoming smaller every year ; 
that the series of Lessons prepared by the ‘‘ Bible Study 
Publishing Company,’’ of Boston, is making great inroads 
upon them. I secured a set of these latter lessons, and 
consider them far superior as a system for the thorough 
study of the Bible to the International. I find among 
the vice-presidents of this company ministers of the fol- 
lowing denominations : Presbyterians, Methodist-Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Lutheran, Congregational, and Reformed ; 
and on the Lesson Committee and editorial staff, pro- 
fessors in the following colleges: Dartmouth, Western 
Reserve, Chicago University, Auburn, Rochester, and 
Newton Theological Seminaries, and two women, one of 
these an ex-President of Wellesley College, and the other 
an instructor in Chauncey Hall School, Boston. Although 
these lessons were first issued only five years ago, there 
are now in use weekly over two hundred thousand copies. 

But I would not want to see these lessons in our 
schools either, as I consider them as well as the Interna- 
tional Lessons fundamentally wrong. They endeavor to 
instil into the minds of the children the dogma that sin 
came into the world through the fall of Adam, and the 
Son, one of the God-head, in the person of Jesus, came 
into the world and was sacrificed on the Cross to satisfy 
the wrath of the Father. This underlies and permeates 
both systems, as well as the thought quoted in your edi- 
torial from the address by D. L. Moody. 

As to the action of the General Conference in decid- 
ing to have lessons of our own, I think Friends will find 
it profitable to read the proceedings of the Lincoln Con- 
ference, particularly the paper presented them by Eli M. 
Lamb. As to the expression of sentiment at Chappa- 
qua, the subject was only incidentally referred to there 
except in the report from our yearly meeting. 

Sincerely your friend, 
New York, 2nd mo 16 J. W. Hutcuinson. 
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I have read with interest all that has been said on the 
Lesson Leaf question, but no one yet has gone deep 
enough to satisfy me. The fundamental question is not, 
What sort of lesson leaves shall we have? but shall we 
have any at all? 

I know perfectly well that we cannot get along in our 
teaching without helps, but considering the needs of the 
pupils and the qualifications of the teachers, 1 am con- 
vinced that something radically different from both the 
International Lessons and our own would be better than 
either. 

It is as unwise to teach the same subjects to all grades 
in the First-day school as it would be in any other 
school. There should be a well-planned course of study 
for the child to follow. I believe it perfectly practicable 
to secure the proper text-books for a rational course in 
First-day schools, and to follow that course whether the 
school be large or small. 

Our children should get from the First-day schools: 
1st, a knowledge of the Bible, its contents and history ; 
2d, a knowledge of the principles and practices of the 
Society of Friends, and 3d, the power and habit of 
thinking for themselves and following unhesitatingly the 
Inner Light, both in matters of belief and of conduct. 
The last and most important of these will be imparted 
unconsciously by teachers and writers so far and only so 
far as the love of truth dominates their lives. 

The second will generally be given incidentally, 
though the superintendent in general exercises should 
bring to notice certain parts of the Discipline, and 
should systematically, though perhaps not regularly, ex- 
plain most of our customs and testimonies. 

The study of the Bible remains, then, the chief sub- 
ject of class work. The little children should have the 
Old Testament stories o/d, not read, or if read, not read 
from the Bible. These will last several years. Then 
the lives of Jesus, Paul, and the other New Testament 
characters should be taken up biographically with the 
Bible asa reference book only. This may also last through 
several years. Finally, when the children are old enough 
they should be shown the results of modern scholarship 
as applied to the history of the Bible, and be led by 
honest criticism to a rational reverence for this Book of 
books. This, too, can be made to cover more than one 
year, and so we have a course that may be adapted to a 
school of three graded classes or to one of eight or nine. 

Now, as to helps. There are already in print some 
entirely unobjectionable books of Old Testament stories ; 
one copy for the teacher is enough. For the history of 
the Bible, the books of Sunderland and Chadwick are the 
best Iknow. Undoubtedly there are others. The middle 
ground New Testament biography has been covered by 
many writers, but I no not know any book that is exactly 
suited to the age of the children who should have it. 
The time and labor expended by us on the preparation of 
Lesson Leaves in one year could be used to make good 
the lack if the lack really exist. And the money 
expended on the Lesson Leaves would be ample to supply 
our schools with books sufficient. I hope that when the 
Lesson Leaf question comes up for settlement, this plan 
may be weighed and considered; for I believe it is 
founded on sound pedagogical principles, and is entirely 
practicable. Epwarp. B. Rawson. 

New York City, Second month 15. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I had hoped to feel excused from any participation in 
the discussion of the Lesson Leaves,which I have followed 
with much interest, but as it seems to me there is much 











misapprehension regarding the subject, I cannot permit it 
to close without a few words. 

The change from the International to our own Course 
was not made by ‘‘ some people’’ in any limited sense ; 
it certainly was not wished to ‘‘debar’’ any from the 
fullest Christian liberty and fellowship, nor was it done 
without the most solicitous and sympathetic consideration 
of that portion of our membership which is living in 
isolated places, deprived of many Society privileges. 
The change was made by practically the unanimous 
voice of the General Conference itself, in which all the 
yearly meetings were represented, and that after the matter 
had been agitated and discussed for more than four years. 

The controlling motive was a desire for the general 
welfare of the Society of Friends ; a desire to create in it 


a more intelligent,more tender, more catholic Christianity 


than could be fostered under the old method. 

The objections to the International Lessons are two- 
fold.—1. They present dangers to our young membership 
by offering subjects, many of them selected, and all de- 
veloped, with reference to a plan of religion entirely at 
variance with the views of Friends, and the latge amount 
of reference literature accompanying them,which has been 
alluded to as such an assistance, contains much which 
makes them all the more dangerous in the hands of im- 
mature teachers. Minimize this objection all we can, it 
yet remains too real and too vital to be lightly passed 
over. Impurities admitted at the fountain head are diffi- 
cult to eliminate and liable to contaminate the whole 
stream. 

2. The course skips about in such a way as to give no 
connected idea of the history or literature of the Bible, 
but rather tends to a confusion of ideas regarding it. The 
day is rapidly drawing to a close in which thoughtful 
people believe that the book can be properly studied by 
isolated texts; on the contrary, they are convinced that 
to get a right apprehension of it, and to secure to our- 
selves the full measure of its value, we must approach the 
study of itin a different way. 

The idea advanced, that ‘‘ all Christians throughout 
the land ’’ are engaged in study of the same lesson each 
First-day, is beautiful in sentiment, but of small value, 
since it is incorrect—a large part of the Christian church 
do not use the International Lessons at all, but are doing 
just as we are, following study courses of their own. 

Equally unsatisfactory as an argument, it seems to me, 
is the thought that dwelling upon the differences of belief 
from other denominations can tend to fellowship or 
liberal codperation. Does it not rather beget a critical 
and self-satisfied condition, antagonistic to growth ? 

My sympathies are with the faithful and devoted ones 
who, cut off from the fellowship of those of their own 
communion, feel it laid upon them to do their part hand 
in hand with other Christian people. While they must 
long for a closer contact with, and more help from their 
own, they are at the same time tenderly solicitous for the 
Society, and wish only what is for its good and for the 
advancement of its work in the world. I am sure, too, 
that they can and do carry to their classes, each First- 
day, irrespective of the Lesson Leaf they may have 
in hand, the Friendly thought on the subjects which they 
present—that their teaching is in spirit and in life, and 
not in form and the letter. 

Our own course of Lessons has presented an 
orderly and connected study of the Gospels, and is now 
engaged with the Acts of the Apostles, after which it was 
_ thought to take up the more important of the Epistles, 

and then proceed to a study of the Old Testament. 

I believe the Lessons of the last three years have been 
in the main generally satisfactory, though to keep up to 
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the historical continuity, some subjects have doubtless 
been taken that might otherwise have been omitted. 
Usually their treatment has been broad and liberal, and 
the teaching wholesome and helpful, inculcating Christian 
love and fellowship, and always emphasizing the All 
Fatherhood and the universal brotherhood. Dear friends, 
why shall we not go earnestly forward in our own Friendly 
way, doing the work laid upon us according to the best 
light we have? There is evidence all about us that the 
simple faith which we profess is more and more sought, 
and more and more desired. Let us earnestly teach it and 
loyally uphold it in our lives, at all times ready to join 
heartily with any who are doing God’s will, and striving 
to promote his kingdom in the earth. 
RosBert M. JANNEY. 
Philadelphia, Second month 16. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

STAMFORD QUARTERLY MEETING, N. Y. 
WE left our home, Purchase, N. Y., on the morning of 
Second month 6, to attend Stamford Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Creek, N. Y. The rain descended and the wind 
blew. We took the 9.44 train from White Plains for New 
York. In the waiting-room of the Hudson River railroad, 
we were joined by our friend Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, N. J. At 11.30 we took our seats in the car, and 
were soon en route for Poughkeepsie, 73 miles distant. 
For the first 30 miles, and in fact all the way, travel 
was much impeded by the heavy fall of water. The 
scene along the road was grand,—water pouring out the 
hillsides and dashing over over-hanging rocks; we fully 
realized the danger attending the ride, but those having 
charge went cautiously and waited frequently for word 
ahead. We arrived safely, but over two hours late. A 
conveyance, a covered wagon-body set on runners, took 
us through the rain and melted snow, to the Eastern rail- 
road, where we met Charles and Sarah A. Robinson, of 
Chappaqua, who were going the same way. We were 
soon off again, and a half hour’s ride brought us to Clin- 
ton Corners. The rain had then abated, but the creek 
running through there had swollen so much that the coun- 
try was fairly inundated. A bridge we were obliged ‘to 
cross to reach the home of William and Henrietta Bedell 
was covered with water, but we crossed in safety and met 
a warm welcome from our friends. George and Mary 
Reynolds, from Chatham ; Sarah A. Macy, from Hud- 
son; and J. and A. A. Irish, from Amawalk, had pre- 
ceded us. ' 

Considering the state of the roads it was decided to 
hold the meeting for ministers and elders at their house. 
At 8 o’clock we settled into stillness. Fourteen were 
present. The voice of prayer arose for our protection 
through the day, and thankfulness for the many blessings 
surrounding our journey through life. Joel Borton spoke 
from the words: ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one for another,’’ show- 
ing the beautiful relationship existing between the Father 
and his children. Thoughts were expressed by others 
present for the protection of home and its kindred ties. 
The business followed in regular order, Sarah A. Macy 
acting as clerk. 

Sixth-day, t e 7th, the sun arose bright and clear. 
The water had settled away, and land and bridges were 
again in view. Trains were delayed, and in many places 
bridges had been removed by the storm. At eleven 
o’clock the meeting convened in the time-honored stone 
house erected for the worship of God. The fathers and 
mothers of the generation passed on to the unseen world 
have traveled miles in their own conveyances, over hills 
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and through valleys, facing the winter’s cold and endur- 
ing summer’s heat to reach this northern meeting of our 
Yearly Meeting. Now travel is made so easy and com- 
fortable, and yet we see in many places a falling away in 
numbers, and not as much mingling in our different meet- 
ings. The meeting was not large, but there seemed to 
be an attentive, appreciative audience. Joel Borton 
spoke from the words of Jesus: ‘‘I am the resurrection 
and the life,’’ repeating the text in full, and plainly por- 
trayed the beauty and joy in a life wherein the spiritual 
resurrection is experienced. C. M. Robinson, Thos. 
Stringham, and others delivered messages given them. 
The business part was held in joint session. No new 
feature of business presented, except the appointment of 
a committee to consider a proposition presented of dis- 
continuing Stamford Quarterly Meeting and attaching its 
members, nearest of access, to Duanesburgh Quarterly and 
Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting. Expressions of re- 
gret and even sorrow were spoken by both their own 
members and the visiting Friends that such a step seemed 
necessary to be taken. 

We dined at Henry Marshall’s, where we enjoyed a 
pleasant mingling in their family, and before leaving Joel 
left a message of love and encouragement for the parents 
and young children. We returned to W. Bedell’s about 
eight, and found a number of the neighbors had come in 
to meet us, and with their own company the room was 
well lined. It proved to be‘an opportunity long to be 
remembered in the form of a parlor meeting. The 
spoken word reached the witness and found lodgment in 
the hearts of those assembled. Seventh-day we remained 
at W. Bedell’s, enjoying the social circle, until after din- 
ner, when we returned to Poughkeepsie and went to the 
home of Jacob and Edith Corlies, where we met a cor- 
dial reception. First-day morning, when arising from 
our couch where nature had been restored by sweet sleep, 
we saw the ground again covered with a mantle of snow, 
with more coming, which continued most of the day. At 
the hour appointed we assembled in a house lately erected 
for the worship of God, bearing in every respect the im- 
press of the Friend. Joel Borton spoke from the words : 
‘« God is love,’’ portraying that love to God would lead 
us into love for our fellows. Others were led into trains 
of thought which were expressed for that occasion as 
messages from our Father. 

We dined at J. Corlies’, and in the afternoon parted 
company with our friend and colaborer J. B., he to go 
to Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, and we 
return to our home, where we arrived in due time, ready 
to take up life’s duties there again. We feel thankful we 
were permitted to perform the visit, and return with the 
reward of peace. R. and E. H. Barngs. 

Purchase, N. Y., Second month 1}. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Our little meeting (Granville, N. Y.), was visited 
yesterday (First-day 8th), by Isaac Wilson, who was on 
his way to attend Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting. 
At the meeting in the morning I. W. preached from the 
text: ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’’ He showed in what purity of heart consisted, 
and enlarging upon the text he brought forth therefrom 
many deep and beautiful truths, and at last showed how, 
when this purity is really attained to, we can, with the 
eye of the soul, ‘‘see God.’’ In the evening a meeting 
was held, I. W. preaching from the text: ‘‘I am the 
door ; by me if any man enter in he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out and find pasture.’’ The ‘‘ Christ of 
God,’’ the spirit in our hearts, was brought prominently 
into view as the ‘‘ way’ or ‘‘door’’ by which we ‘* en- 
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ter the kingdom.’’ Notice had been widely given, and 
the meetings were attended by some to whom Friends’ 
doctrines were entirely new. The sermon was listened 
to with deep attention by all. This evening a parlor 
meeting was held at the house of Marcus Allen, and was 
well attended and greatly enjoyed. We feel indeed 
thankful for this visit from our friend, whose previous 
visits have never been forgotten as they were always sea- 
sons of encouragement to us, as well as times of great 
spiritual refreshing, and we feel his visits to the quarterly 
meeting will be productive of much good. 
L. J. M. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Having come to this city as a health resort, and there 
being no meeting of our branch of Friends held here at 
this season of the year, we felt best satisfied to go this 
morning and sit with those who meet at the meeting- 
house at the corner of South Carolina and Pacific 
avenues, where there was quite a company of both 
branches of Friends assembled. After waiting in still- 
ness for some time, Allen Flitcraft arose with the words, 
‘*As the mountains are round about Jerusalem so is the 
Lord round about his people,’’ and then proceeded to 
illustrate the text in a satisfactory manner, which seemed 
to be received by the attentive and very quiet audience 
in the right spirit. Allen did not speak long, and was 
followed by George Abbott, one of the committee of 
Haddonfield Quarter, which has a care over this indulged 
meeting, who, as far as I could hear, held up the same 
doctrine that is professed by Friends in unity with our 
yearly meeting. Just before the meeting closed, the 
last-named Friend appeared in vocal supplication, the 
audience with few exceptions rising. 

After the close of the meeting several of their mem- 
bers seemed to be quite sociable, so I think our Friends 
need not feel any hesitancy in regard to going to their 
meeting and worshiping in spirit with them. We are 
putting up with Elizabeth L. Webster at the Melos Cot- 
tage, where we have excellent accommodations. I. E. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Second month 16. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee 
has made the following appointments: Spruce Street 
Meeting, Second month 23; Merion Meeting, Third 
month 8 ; Germantown Meeting, Third month 22 ; Read- 
ing Meeting, Third month 29; Green Street Meeting, 
Fourth month 12; Frankford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 

Cuas. E. Tuomas, Clerk. 


It is a large world in which we live. The most of it 
is quite beyond our reach and touch. That we should 
influence its movements in any signal or conspicuous way 
is a sheer impossibility. But inside the narrow circle 
that limits our activities, we may leave a permanent im- 
press for good. This fact should be a constant inspira- 
tion to us. Our labor is not in vain in the Lord. What 
we do for the purpose of honoring him shall not come to 
naught. All effort put forth under the impulse of right 
motives is sure to be productive of some good. The ma- 
terial globe may perish ; but the results of holy activity 
abide forever.—Z xchange. 


THE true calling of a Christian is not to do extraor- 
dinary things, but to do ordinary things in an extraor- 
dinary way. The most trivial tasks can be accomplished 
in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, which overrides and puts 
aside all petty, paltry feelings, and which elevates all 
little things. —Dean Stanley. 
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RECENT EXPRESSION BY PRESIDENT DE GARMO. 
PRresipENT De GARMo, of Swarthmore College, read a paper before | 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, of the National | 
Educational Association, this week, at Jacksonville, Florida. His 
topic was “ Concentration of Studies as a Means of Developing Char- 


acter.” The chief point of interest to the public in this paper is that | 


President De Garmo claims that those charged with the education of | 
youth should revise their conceptions of the kind of chaaacter it is de- 
sirable to promote in the schools. He thinks that our current ideals 
of character are essentially non-social, and that though natural and 
right in the primitive stages of society through which we have passed 
since the first settlement of this country, these ideals are quite inade- 
quate under present conditions of population and occupation. He said 
in part: ; 

‘* More than we need to construct a theory of concentration do we 
need to reconstruct our theory of character, which is now primitive 
and non-social. The European ferment during the 17th and 18th 
centuries drove the strong, independent characters out of that con- 
tinent into the wilderness of the New World. Here the essentially 
primitive conditions that prevailed for 250 years developed all the 
initial non-social instincts among the strongest members of a strong | 
race. These primitive ideals of character are found on every hand, | 
even in our oldest cities, and they are almost universal in rural dis- | 
tricts. The effect of such conceptions is seen in the attitude of the 
non-social man toward the public welfare. He demands all sorts of 
personal privileges for himself, and as readily grants them to others. 
It is all one to him if one man chooses to keep a cow and another a 
saloon. If the water supply is foul or inadequate he seeks to protect 
himself by buying a filter or bringing water from a spring. Primitive 
morality pities the beggar, but acknowledges no responsibility for re- 
moving the conditions that give rise to beggary. It refuses to be 
taxed for public improvements, but allows private corporations to bat- 
ten on public extortion. It resists compulsory education in the name 
of individualism ; it annuls the efforts for reform by the few; it dis- 
places civic patriotism in the form of codperative labor for the general 
welfare, by a national patriotism in the form of enthusiasm for war. | 
So long as our present non-social ideals of character prevail, first in 
the school, and later in the community, so long will our municipal re- 
forms prove to be both ineffective and transient. They are brought 
about through the infinite labor of the few, only at the next election to 
relapse into the former state. 

‘* The three essential things in this connection are vital knowledge, 
rational correlation, and new conceptions of character. As in the | 
cities there is the greatest need for these new ideals, so in the cities are 
to be found the best opportunities for realizing them.”’ 

Under the caption ‘‘ A Dynamic Theory of the Will,’’ President 
De Garmo has a contribution in Zducation, (Boston), for the current 
month. It refers to a discussion growing out of the varying views of 
educators concerning the system of philosophy taught by the German | 
Herbart (Johann Friedrich, 1776~1841), and Dr. De Garmo is largely | 
occupied in the consideration of views advanced by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
now United States Commissioner of Education, who takes a less favor- 
able view of the Herbartian system than Dr. De Garmo. 








GEORGE SCHOOL NoTEs.—A meeting of the Penn Literary Society 
was held on Seventh-day evening, the 8th. An oration by Bessie W. 
Parrish was a very interesting feature, and a scene from ‘“* David Cop- 
perfield ’ added much to the entertainment. 

At -the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association held on the 
evening of the 15th, Florence N. Williams read Dean Bond’s address to 
the students at Swarthmore, published in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
for the 8th. Lillian Burton read a selectjon entitled ‘* Wanted,”’ and | 
Laura Balderston recited ** Ruth.” 

A selection, ‘‘ Cuba’s Appeal to Free America,”’ was then read by | 
Judson Quimby. Next followed a debate: ‘‘ Resolved, that non- 
resistance is the only true principle for a Christian nation.’’ 

The discussion was well carried on by Rebecca John, Howard | 
Shelly, and Lucy Linvill for the affirmative, and by Curtis Eves, | 
William Smith, and Emily Coale for the negative. Several spoke in a 
general discussion which followed. In giving his conception of true 
non-resistance, Charles M. Stabler said that the resistance of wrong is 
really son-resistance. 

The meeting was closed with a paper by Bessie W. Parrish, on the 
coming Conference to be held at Swarthmore. . 3 





Lectures CoMPLETED.—The course of six lectures at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, uoder the direction of Young Friends’ Association, 
by W. Hudson Shaw, was completed on Sixth day evening of last week, 
the lecture-room being eotirely full. The subject was Cromwell, and | 
many portraits and other illustrations were presented on the screen, | 





| holding them?” had been referred to Thomas W. Stapler. 


| of which would be doubtful. 





with the lecture. Afterward the speaker gave a number of views of the 
Colleges which form the University of Oxford, and accompanied them 
with interesting explanations. 

W. W. Birdsall announced, on behalf of the lecture committee of 
Young Friends’ Association, that arrangements had been made with 
W. Hudson Shaw for a course of six lectures next winter on ‘‘ The 
Puritan Revolution,’’ the great Puritan movement in England in the 
16th and 17th centuries. This is a subject of deep interest to Friends; 


out of it their religious body came, in the midst of the Civil War and 


the Parliamentary Revolution, 





‘* SUMMER SCHOOL AT HomE.’”’—William W. Kent, Swarthmore, 
Pa., graduate of the Neff College of Oratory, Philadelphia, Class of 
1896, announces his purpose to conduct a two weeks’ course of study 
for teachers and students, at Hopewell School-House, Chester county, 
Pa., Fifth month 25 to June 5, and similarly at other places where 
classes may be formed, The course he proposes includes Psychology, 
Word Study, Interpretation, etc., with drill in physical culture, voice 
culture, etc. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The customary semi-monthly meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association was held in the Brooklyn Meeting- 
house on the evening of Second month 9g, with an attendance of about 
eighty-five. 

For the History Section Leah H. Miller spoke of their review of a 
chapter of Bryant’s history, giving an account of William Penn in his 
founding the colony of Pennsylvania, stating that in addition to his 
cancelling the indebtedness due his father, he was to give the crown 
one-fifth of all the gold found, and pay annually two beaver skins. 
And that Penn’s name was bestowed on the colony, despite his op- 
position and preference for the name of New Wales. 

Ella B. McDowell, of the Literature Section, read the poem entitled 
“ Deborah, the Quaker Preacher,’’ and also read an interesting letter 
from an English Friend toa Friend in this country, speaking of the 
satisfaction derived from their recent conference at Manchester, and 
expressing kindly feelings. 

The report of the Discipline Section was given by Amy J. Miller, 
in the continuation of their review of the London Discipline ; _refer- 


| ence was made to the sympathy expressed for the young, particularly 


those obliged to encounter the trials of the commercial traveler’s life. 


| There was also advice to obey the laws, when consistent to so do, and 
| for care to be exercised in accepting the duties of public office. 


In behalf of the Current Topics Section, Alex H. McDowell said 


| that there was some satisfaction in knowing that the British Govern- 
| ment would allow Anglo-Saxon civilization in South Africa to proceed 


under the great English Chartered Company, only that its officers were 
admonished as to justice in their management. Allusion was made to 
this being the Chinese New Year’s day, commencing their calendar 
year 7249, and also to the success of Clara Barton in obtaining the 
Sultan’s permission to personally distribute Armenian relief funds. 

The paper of the evening, read by Marianna S. Rawson, had for 
its subject, “‘ Christianity and Buddhism,”’ and gave much interesting 
information for so brief a reference to such an extensive subject. We 
learned that Buddhism had been termed the Protestantism of the East ; 
that as a religion there were some things to be gained from it by Chris- 
tianity, particularly as to its moral standard in some respects, its toler- 
ance for other beliefs, and in the ideal practice of the brotherhood of 
mankind. The evening was well occupied by a number of participants 


| in the discussion that followed, with considerable reference to Sir 


Edward Arnold's ‘* Light of Asia.’’ F. N. 





NEWTOWN, Pa.—The Newtown Friends’ Association met at the 
home of William and Lettie W. Eyre, Newtown, on the evening of 
Second month 5. Robert Kenderdine read a part of chapter 5, of 
Janney’s “‘ History of Friends.’’ Martha C. Wilson read that section 
of the Discipline which relates to overseers of the meeting, and the 
important duties entrusted to them. The question, ‘*‘ Would the 
attendance at Fifth-day meetings be increased by changing the time of 
He 
thought nothing would be gained by holding them on a different day, 
and to hold them in the evening would be an experiment, the success 
Lettie A. Smith read an account of 
George Fox from Penn's ‘‘ Rise and Progress.” A selection entitled 
** Some Thoughts by the Wayside,” was read by Lavinia B. Eyre, as 
a substitute for Willis G. Worstall. Rachel A. Reeder answered the 


| question, ‘‘ What constitute’s a person's fitness to become a member of 


meeting ?’’ She thought members should be held more responsible 


| for their thoughts, words, and deeds than those who are not members. 


The committee appointed at last meeting to nominate officers re- 
ported the following names, with which the meeting united: Presi- 
dent, Thomas W. Stapler; vice-presidents, Ella J. Burroughs, Leslie 
Griscom ; secretary, Emma S. Wright ; treasurer, Anna Worthington, 
executive committee, Sarah Jane Reeder, Adele S. Kenderdine, Emma 
Worstall, Willis G. Worstall, William T. Wright 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN 


PHILADELPHIA.—The eighth annual meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School, 
Second month 10. The election for the ensuing year, the ballot for 
which was cast by the secretary, resulted in the choice of the follow- 
ing: President, J. Eugene Baker; first Vice-President, Annie Hill- 


born; second Vice-President, J. Horace Walter; Secretary, Hannah 


H. Clothier; Corresponding Secretary, Anna Jenkins Ferris; Treas- 
urer, Ellis W. Bacon; additional members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, William E. Walter, Isabel Chambers, William W. Birdsall, Row- 
land Comly, Anne Biddle Stirling, Charles Paxson. 

The roll call, which is usually omitted by common consent, showed 


an attendance of 112 members, almost all of whom responded with | 


well-chosen sentiments. 
After the report of the Executive Committee, Charles Paxson, who 
had been appointed by it to audit the treasurer’s account, reported 


that he had carefully examined the books and found the account correct. | 


This report acknowledged the receipt of a copy of Dean Bond’s new 
book, ‘* Words by the Way,” and a copy of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Merion Bi-Centennial,” presented by the committee having charge of 
its publication. It also reports the election of nine new members of 
the Association. 

The paper of the evening on the ‘‘ Value of Silent Meetings,’’ 
was read by Robert M. Janney, its author, Edward A. Pennock, a 
much interested member of our Association, living in another city. 
In it he says that it is commonly remarked that our meetings for wor- 
ship are more generally silent than formerly, and thinks it is regarded 
asa sign of decadence. With this idea before him he continues that 
we know that worship must be in spirit, therefore it cannot be in letter 
or in form or in spoken word. The Gospel ministry has an important 
but secondary place in our religious meetings. 
ship for himself. We are rarely drawn to God by a sermon, but 
oftener by an earnest desire to know him. 


** God should be most where man is least.”’ 


Are our thoughts on these occasions profound, spiritual? If they 
are not, and will follow worldly subjects, we are to blame. 
writer suggests as a remedy, that we learn the power of concentration 
by choosing before we go to meeting some text from Scripture, or any 
inspiring thought, which as we get into the physical quiet we shall 
think over and over again, and endeavor to make our own. 


Each soul must wor- | 


The | 


ask we shall receive, and truth, beauty, and wisdom will come to us | 


as never before. 

The next step, the highest, is the complete inner stillness when 
our souls are receptive to the influence of Divine power. 
can truly worship God, and thus worshiping and loving, our love will 
go out to those around us. 


Then we | 


William W. Biddle read extracts from a letter written by John D. | 


McPherson, Washington, D. C., upon the subject of the evening. 


J. D. M. thinks the silent meeting has been the cause of the decline of | 
our meetings. He suggests that in meetings where there is no minis- | 


ter that a portion of Scripture be read, and cites the case of the | argues that there never was a year; and that we reckon from the 


Jewish religion, which has survived 2,500 years, with a formal and | 


prescribed mode of worship. W. W. Biddle followed with some re- 
marks and read extracts from F. Storrs Turner's book, ‘‘ The Quakers,”’ 
and considerable discussion followed, bringing forth many different 
views. One friend thought there was some danger, in the future, of 
too much vocal ministry, with not always enough earnestness of pur- 
pose back of it. Another thought it better for the meeting to have 


| experimenting with it. 





shorter sermons ; better four sermons in an hour than one an hour | 


long. It was asked if George Fox built up our Society by silent 
meetings ? 

Owing to lack of time the discussion was necessarily cut short. In 
his closing remarks, the president said he felt it right to lay before the 
association the needs of our rooms at 140 N. 15th street. After re- 
viewing the work done there he made an urgent appeal for a more 
general financial support of it. EMMA WALN, Secretary pro tem. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, send out a Catalogue of Spring 
Publications which they have in hand which will, we are sure, be 
attractive to many buyers of books. 
the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ by John T. Morse, 
Jr. ; ‘* Bayard Taylor,’’ in the series of ‘American Men of Letters,”’ 
by Prof. Albert H, Smyth, of the Central High Schoo! of this city ; a 
biography of William H. Seward, in the ‘‘American Statesmen ’”’ 
series, by Thornton K. Lothrop ; a biographical and historical study 
of * Joan of Arc,” by Francis C. Lowell; and a volume on “ Quaint 
Nantucket,’’ by William Root Bliss, the materials of which are largely 
drawn from the records of the Friends’ meetings on that interesting 
island. 


” 


In McClure’'s Magazine next month, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will 
tell the story of the beginning of her literary life, when, as a girl of 


stone itnsesratiennan 
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twenty, she became a contributor to the Jeading magszines and a writer 


of Sunday-school books. The paper will have some interesting illus- 
trations. 


The material doctrine which all scientific men have been assumed 
to profess has been attacked in the house of its friends. Dr. Wilhelm 
Oswald, of Leipsic, the author of several standard chemical works, 


| has delivered an address on what he calls ‘‘ The Failure of Scientific 


Materialism,’ affirming that a theory based on energy should replace 
the one resting upon matter and force. A translation will appear in 
the Popular Science Monthly, next month. 


NOTHING attracts so much attention in scientific circles, and even 
beyond them, as the new photography by the Réntgen method. Dis- 
patches proceed from all quarters, showing that there are many persons 
At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Science, a lecturer showed two photographs of a woman, one through 
the muscles of the thigh of the patient, who was suffering from atrophy, 
caused by tuberculosis. The condition was fully revealed, as also in 
the case of a photograph of the bones of the same woman’s knee, show- 
ing inflammation of the joints. At a Chicago hospital a photograph of 
a man’s hand showed where a buck-shot was encysted between the 
bones, and the surgeon removed it by a simple incision. 


—A Dundee (Scotland) whaling-ship, the Active, which caught 
nine whales, yielding four and a half tons of bone, on the 
Greenland grounds, cleared $30,000 by the trip, which gave 360 per 
cent. dividends, the largest profit made in the business in Dundee in 
thirty years. Whalebone is worth $10,000 a ton in England. 


—Some idea of the immense number of rabbits in Australia may 


| be gathered from the fact that a man in the northern territory recently 
| came across a ‘*mob” of them about four miles wide, and as close as 


they could run together. Some parts of the country are so honey- 
combed with burrows that it is hardly safe to ride or drive. 


—The courts of Missouri decide that a teacher has control over a 


| child from the time it leaves a parent to the time of its returning, 


| including the time to and from school. 
If we | 


—Texas’s corn crop of 1895 is estimated at 150,000,000, which is 
50 per cent. greater than the crop of 1894, and 30 per cent. more 
corn than was raised in the State before in any one year. 

—Early widowhood appears to be the sad experience of many 
members of the British royal family. The Queen herself was widowed 
at 42, her daughter the Empress Frederick at 48, and now the Princess 
Beatrice at 39. 

—The French Academy of Sciences has settled the time-worn 
question : When does a new century begin? as far as France is con- 
cerned. The Academy agrees with its secretary, M. Bertrand, who 


yeart A.C. Hence the twentieth century begins January 1, 1901. 

—The gold medal of the British Royal Astronomical Society has 
been conferred on Professor Seth C. Chandler, of Boston, for his dis- 
coveries in the laws of the variation of latitude. This is about the 
highest honor a man can receive in astronomy. 


—Since Cambridge (England) University admitted women to the 
honor examinations fifteen years ago, 659 women have obtained honors 
in mathematics, classics, moral and natural sciences, theology, history, 


| law, and Oriental, medieval, and modern languages. 


—The property known as Edgewood, the Washington home for 
many years of the late Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, has been pur- 
chased by subscriptions among the friends of his daughter, Kate Chase- 
Sprague, who intend to hold it in trust for her, and upon good oppor- 
tunity for its sale to present the proceeds to administrators for Mrs. 
Sprague’s use. At public sale a year ago the property brought $46,- 


| 954, which was only the amount of mortgage upon it. 


—W. F. Cody (‘ Buffalo Bill’’) has entered into negotiations at 


| Cheyenne, Wyoming, with Governor Richards for acquiring title under 


Among the works announced are | 


the Carey act to 24,000 acres of land in the Big Horn Basin, which 
Cody and his associates will put under irrigation and colonize. 


—The Novoe Vremya n:wspaper of St. Petersburg urges an alter- 


| ation of the Russian calendar so as to bring it into conformity with the 


| time. 


reckoning of the rest of civilized Europe. 


Russia still adheres to 
*‘ old style,’’ 


the Julian Calendar, and is now twelve days behind 


—By the will of Mary B. Hacker, of Germantown, distribution of 
whose estate has lately been made, Germantown Friends’ meeting 
( Orthodox), receives a legacy of over $14,000. By the will of Sarah 
Phillips, recently deceased in Philadelphia, $1,000 is left to the meet- 
ing of the same body at Plymouth, in Montgomery county. 

—The Secretary of the Interior has decided upon May 1 next as 
the date of the opening or settlement of the agricultural lands of the 
Red Lake Indians in Minnesota, which embrace about 800,000 acres, 
and will be sold at $1.25 per acre 
rush of settlers to get possession 


t ' 
ihere will probally be the usual 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

In the National House of Representatives, Washington, on the 15th, 
the Senate substitute for the House Bond bill, which had been de- 
bated during the week, was adversely voted on, the yeas being 90, and 
the nays 215. The substitute provided for the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16to 1. The two Houses having now differed, a con- 
ference committee will be appointed, but it is not expected any agree- 
ment will be reached. 

THE war in Cuba continues. General Weyler, the new Spanish 
commander, is said to be formulating measures, both military and 
civil, of increased severity. Persons suspected of sympathy with the 
rebellion will be generally arrested. A man named Charles Christy, 
of Waverly, Kansas, who has been a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, in Cuba, has arrived home, and asserts that he, with 400 
others, were captured in one of the battles near Havana, and that all 
but he and 15 other Americans were shot after capture. It is said that 
Gomez, the Cuban commander, has notified Weyler that if Cubans in 


the cities are shot he will retaliate by shooting Spaniards in the inte- 
rior of the island. 


THERE has been much interest in a dispatch from St. Petersburg, 
the Russian capital, repeating one from Irkutsk, in Siberia, to the 
effect that Dr. Frithiof Nansen, the Norwegian Arctic explorer, had 
been heard from, that he had reached the North Pole, and was now 
returning. Other dispatches, referring to this rumor, have been re- 
ceived, but they afford no particular confirmation, and those most 
familiar with Arctic exploration discredit the report. Dr. Nansen left 
Christiania, Norway, in the ship Fram, Sixth month 24, 1893, and 


was last heard from Eighth month 3, 1893, when he wrote from the 
south end of Nova Zembla. 


THE “ Queen’s speech,’’ read at the opening of the English Parlia- 
ment on the 11th inst., contained a paragraph referring to the Venezu- 
ela question, but not so definite as had been foreshadowed. After 
mentioning the subject, the Queen is made to say: “I have expressed 
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| my sympathy with the desire to come to an amicable arrangement, and 





| trust that further negotiations will lead to a satisfactory settlement.’’ 


In the English House of Commons, on the night of the 17th, 


| Atherley Jones, Liberal, member for the Northwest Division of Dur- 


ham, moved an amendment to the Queen’s Speech, regretting that it 
did not ‘‘contain an assurance that all matters of differeace between 
this country and the Republic of Venezuela, in relation to the delimi- 
tation of the frontier of that State and British Guiana, be referred to 
arbitration, in accordance with the suggestion of the government of the 
United States.’’ After the mover had spoken, Arthur J. Balfour, the 


| Government leader in the House of Commons, (nephew of Lord Sal- 


F YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac- | 


isbury, the Prime Minister),arose and with extreme seriousness of 
manner asked that considering ‘‘ how grave are the matters at stake,”’ 
the motion should not be pressed. It was then withdrawn. The Lon- 
don reports are that Lord Salisbury stands in the way of arbitration, 
his associates urging it. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred on the 17th instant, in a collar and 
cuff manufactory at Troy, N. Y., in which three hundred girls were 
employed. There was a terrible rush for the stairway and fire escape, 
and many were injured. Three girls were killed by jumping from the 
window, and many were injured. The exact loss of life has not been 
stated at this writing. 


SoME disputed questions pending between Italy and Brazil are to 
be submitted to arbitration. A dispatch from Rome, 14th, says: 
Baron Blanc, Minister of Foreign Affairs, authorizes the announce- 
ment that President Cleveland, (of the United States of America), 
having decided to accept the position of arbitrator to settle the ques- 
tions in dispute between Italy and Brazil, a protocol has been signed 
referring to his arbitration all claims that are not amicably settled by 
the two countries within two months. 


GOVERNOR MorTON of New York has signed the bill ceding to the 
United States jurisdiction over the Palisades of the Hudson for their 


occupation as a military and national park. 





| NOTICES. 


A Friends’ Conference, under the cate 
| of the Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the 
meeting-house, at Langhorne, Pa., on First-day, 
Second month 23, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. The 
Meeting will be addressed by Prof. Charles M. 
Stabler, of George School; subject, ‘‘ Improper 
Publications.” All are respectfully invited to 
attend. 
On behalf of Committee. 
SusANNA RICH, Clerk. 


* * 


*,* It is desired that as many of the Visiting 
Commi ttee (that was appointed by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting), as possible may meet at Mil- 
ton, Indiana, at the time of Whitewater Quar- 
terly Meeting, which will be held Third month 
7th. EmMA THOMAS, Clerk. 


*.* A Conference under the direction of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
| Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
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*,* A temperance nalts under the al 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- | 


tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Crosswicks, N, J., on First-day, Second 
month 23, 1896, at 2.30 p.m. The attendance 
of Friends and others is solicited. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month | 


occur as follows : 
22. Pelham H. Y. M., Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
24. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
25. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
. Southern, Camden, Del. 
. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
; Seen 3 Little eh Pa. 


140 N., Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from | 


8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordiall 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 


those from without the city and young Friends 
boarding in the city being partiaulanty desired to 
do 80. 


The rooms are designed to be 
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| work 15 to 18 acres per day. 
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as a medium for advertisements will, 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
y does a GewzraL Trust and Banxine ye Rese civwed on Deposits, Acts as 
vidends Collostea. as Trusts of every kind,—Recerver, aan, ete., ote, 
managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 
President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry ©. Matthews, Geo » Gehan dete 
Francis A. White, Matt. © Featon, Lewis a. Gecdaea = 


THE Gl R AR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


mnw TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Coe ape Dames Ser Roms, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


This Com 
ay 
Iaterest or Dividends 


OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS —, Jr Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitors, 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM WN. ELY, Treaserer, 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN 

GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, 

. HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aLt DesteasLe Forms of Lire and ExpowMENT InsURANOR 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Pureny Morva.; ets of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 
a Sugpwvs of el Taere Mitiions. [ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
een 


M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. #. Ween: We HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ts registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable 
any! option — five years, with interest at five per cent. —. (free a State tax) a 
This company also receives deposits, —— o by chee 


- DIRECTORS . 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRB, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. Bi 
JOHN B. OARRETT 
WILLIAM H. JENKS. 


= a 


— Cc. — N. Parker 


oo R Cope, j. H. 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
ll Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the fare of tho Compe: 
sesdiean SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA : 
ASA 8. STING | of insurance nt, JOSEP 
ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant a DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND seein: | 
we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
Loans | #bout 3,500 persons, reaching, say ee a 
ers, and its size and shape J ess: 
its contents gives special w p ’ 
tisement. ggg” When our ers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement this inpaper.“qgg 


Beniamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


lines’of Patterns and Colorings 
ane now complete. 





